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ABSTRACT 

This is the second of three study reports on the 
national* incidence of child care" usage as well as consumer needs^ 
preferences, attitudes and opinions on child care, based on 4609 
personal interviews conducted in 1975 from a national probability 
sample of households with children under ia years of age. The study 
was sponsored by the Office of Child Development of the U,S* 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, This volume reports the 
prevalence of use among various types of child carei, describes the 
population subgroups who use care, and provides an analysis of the 
patterns and trends of usage. Data are orqanized under the following 
headings: (1) Sampling Methodology and Design, (2) Analytic 
Framework, (3) Simple Incidence of Usage, (4) Hours Used Per Capita: 
A Summary Usage Inde^, (5) Characteristics of Substantial Users, (6) 
Payment Mode and Formality of Care, (7) Costs of Child Care, (8) 
Transportation Arrangements, and (9) Summary Discussion and 
Conclusions, (MS) 
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FOREWORD 



This is the second of three study i^eports based 
Oil data gathered from a national probability sample of house- 
holds in the late spring and early summer of 1075 as part of a 
contract gponsored by the Office of Child Development (CCD) 
of the United States Department of Healthy Education and Welfare* 
In all, 4,609 personal interviews were conducted to determine 
the national in'cidence of child care usage as well as consumer 
needs J preferences, attitudes and opinions on child care. 

The objectives of this volume ai"e to report the 
prevalence of use among various types of child care, to describe 
the population subgroups w^ho use care and, finally , to provide 
an analysis of the patterns and trend.^ of usage. Because th^ 
anticipated readership of this publication is very broad, we have, 
attempted to assemble a core of useful data while, at the same 
time, to keep the analvHis simple and understandable, avoiding 
the^ overly technical or scientific perspective wherever possible. 

About two thirds of the data collected by the full 
survey fall into the domain of consumer preferences, attitudes 
and opinions and art* reported and analyzed in Volume IlL 
.Volume I is comprised of basic tabulations including a full 
accounting of all the variables and items, inc'luding a specimen 
questionnaire, sample dispositions and marginal distributions. 
The serious reader may find this companion report to be an aid 
in interpreting the data herein, although we have designed to ., 
each of the volumes to stand alone. 
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Soetion I 



WrRODUCTION 

There are approximately 25 million households In the 48 conterrainous 
Uiiited States mth at least one ohild under 14 years of age. Nearly 90% 'of 
tl^ea^households use some type of care arrangement, if only occasionally, whon 
the mother or other adidt who has primary responsibUity for care is not avail- 
able. About 16 million engage a babysitter, nursery school, family home 
proprietor, day care center or other external arrangement, while six million 
rely exclusively on resident members of the ittimedlate household. By far the 
highest incidence of usage can be attributed to what most of us would call baby= 
sitting. 

There is nothing particularly startling in the "bottom-line" statistics 
from this survey. Indeed, the broad picture portrayed is the veiy character of 
the study, for we are concerned not just with low-income households, with 
working mothers, with exceptional children, with day care centers nor with any 
other single target group ^or method of care. Rather, the study was desired to 
find out, from a national vle^vpoint, who uses child care, how chlldren.are cared 
for, when care is used, how often child care services are purchased and at 
what cost. ' 



The essential perspective Is that of all households In the-United States with 
children under 14. Consequently, the sample space (iuimber of tnter\'lews) avail-- 
aliie .for analyzing such groups as day care eenter users i'^nocossarily small, since 
center/users, for example, represerit less than 3%, of the p6pulatlon. 

The"^^ngth of this study therefore lies In the ability to make "unbiased" 
(e.g. , representliTg the entire population) magnitude estimates of- the actual 
number of households and children falling into various "user" subcategories and. 
demographic patterns evident in the consumption of care. The principal weak- 
nesses of the, design are (1) that only limited analysis of scarce user subgroups 
is possible g'iven the size of the sample and (2) that vei^ little is Imown about the ■ 
actual attributes of the care actually received, since it Is notoriously difficult to 
measure tlivough the eyes of the consumer such tilings as quality' of care, develop- 
mental pliilosophy and even such "facts" as licensure of facilities. 

The reader should keep in mind throughout that the survey universe con- 
sists of households with children under 14. We can infer from the amount of care 
ysed by 13 year olds that l4r-year-old children also receiv| some care and are 
arfDltrarily Gxcluded from the sample. Where distributions are labeled' as "percent 
of all households, " for example, the base is, in fact, households wi th children 
imder 14. ■ •, . 

The study design presuppqses two particular population subgroupa of 
special interest— those for whom culture or economic circumstance may pose 
different hardships or Impediments. Ethnic mlnorltle^and low-Income house- 
holds were IntentlonaUy Dverrepresented In the sample to bolster the capability 
for analyzing such trends , but weighting technlquefl have been employed to , /' 
pi-eserve a national porspTOtive. . ^ 

In general, the data portray a very "traditional" portrait of the American 
family. Over 9^% of the respondents (i. e. , persons primarily responsible for the 



care of the childrtm) were females^ about 82?c of whom were married (apouse 
present). Most of the households consisted of nuclear families, and only about 
2% of the children were not sons or daughters of respondents. The pverall 
household mcome^dlstribution was decliedly 'Uniddle class with about 15% 
(weighted) falling below the poverty level. Roughly a third of the ^-mothera^' 
were empldyed, ' ' ^ i . 

If there is one single salient obaervotion to be made about the nature of 
child cai^e consumption^ it is the remarkable degree of diversity. Although most 
occasional or casual care (e. g, ^ ^'babysitting^-) occurs in children's homes or 
relatives' homes, there are very few strong associations with given types of care 
and the charactoristics of moderate or heavy users. Wliat we will be examining 
is apparently a very complex "market structure^' where circumstances.j attitudes, 
preferences and, perhaps , pure serendipity play larger roles in the meeting of 
minds between provider and consumer than either costs or any inherent advantages 
or attributes of given methods of care. But this goes beyond the data, so wo mil lot 
the reader decide* 
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Section 11 

SAMiaJNG ^IElTKMX)LOGY AND DESIGN 

I 

Data presented in this report were collocted from a stratified national 
probability sample of tGlephone households with children 13 years old or 
youngGr,- Thu sample frame was obtained by soreening some 24,900 randomly- 
solected households by telephone to identify those with children, resultiiigin an 
available sample of 9,075 households, 

A total of 4, 609 Interviews' w'ere obtained from a sample space of 6, 850, 
exceeding the original survey goal of 4, 500. A speuimen instniment is supplied 
■ in Volume I (Basic Tabukitions) including marginal tabulatlonB and sample 
dispositions. 

Xntetviews were conducted in person at the respondents^ Homes by the 
field iiiterviewing staff ^or Chilton Research Servlcea, Inc. , under subcontract 
with Unco, The average administration time was approximately one hour. 

There were three basic steps to the sample design! selection of 
primary sampling units (PSUs), selection of central offices (telephone exchanges) 
and determination of sampling rates within central offices- 

In the first step, &11 PSVa were categorized as being in one of four 
. Census^deflncd regions— Northeast, North Central, Soutti and West. Within 
each region, PSUs were further stratified according to whether or not they - 



were ill Stiuidarri ^le^rapol^taI^ KUitiflt;ical Areas (SMHAh), \vlth an additional 
dlatlnctlon madii witbiJi SMBAw ietwoon center-city and outside-'Center-oity 
areas. The seloation of PStJa, theroforo, was a function of a 12-level plan 
aoTOSfi four regions ?ind three residential strata. Within the 12 strata, oentral 
citins ware overs amplRd, such that the reBldential distribution was 50% central 
^Itioa. 33?^ SMSA-othor aiul l7r- oHtside SMSAs, 

The souorid stup In the sample design was the selection of telephone 
exchangee, nr "ncntrnl offlc-es.*' For each p rim arj^ sampling unit, four centrai 
cffices.wore ranuomly selected. However, to Improve the efficiency of screen- 
ing, the saniplin^ rates within the scleoted central offices emphasized blacks, 
Spanish, and housnholds near or boiow the pQverty line, Contral offibea were 
oversaniplcd in cmot^ where there wore relatWely high observed proportions ' 
of mliiorlty group.s or households near or belowHhe poverty line. This 
g:uar?mteed suKiciont raw mtervlew records among minorily and proverty house= 
holds to conduct analysis of differences between racial and economic subgroups. 

In the third stage, target subgroups were oversampled according to ^ 
Observed proportlnna within centrnl offices erfilbltihg hl^ prohtabllitlea of 
including poor and low-uicome respondents. The following are the rroportions' 
applied to this study: , ■ 



Win 



40% 



Below, pdvertv - 7 

Poverty to 2^ ' noverty 16 

Over 200% po y 27 

3X_.ACK 33% 

Below poverty 11% 

Poverty to 200% poverty H 

Over 200% poverty H 

SPANISH-AMERICAN ^ x 11% 

Up to 200% poverty 7% 



To develop the ssmiple framep centralized tele^one screeriing'was used. 
Screening interviewers, worked from batches of rtodomly-gene rated telephone 
numbers using the area codes and preftaes of &e CKitral offices selected. .A / 
five=mlnute qu3stlonnalre was developed to establish if the household was eligible 
to participate in the study (i.e. , it contained at least one cUld under 14)s to 
id^fffy the person responsible f- - ^are of toe fihildren and to obtain the needed 
demographic Infoitnation. 

' ^ ApproKimately 25^000 screening interview^ were completed, and 
9, 075 identified households had children under 14. These household^ were 
then divided Into two matched groups of roughly equal size for use by the field 
mtervlewars in conducting the in-person interviews. That is, the households 
were assigned as matched pairs m which the interviewers attempted to obtain 
an' Interview with the first of the pair (up to four attempts each for setting an 
appointment and for actually carr-ying' out the biterview) before replacement with 
the second name. .,This procedure was Used 'as one of several to minimize bias 
In the overall methodology. Altogether, 6, 8B0 households were used In obtaining 
the '4, 609 interviews (the remainder were either backup pairs, as described, or 
upper-income whites for whieh a j^rtion of the'sample was not mailed to the 
fie^d due to the more than ample' yield from telephone soreenihg), 

^ An overall completion rate of 67% was achieved, with 9B3 (13. 9%) 
refusals and 1 , 288 (18. S%) failures to locate an eligible respondent. * 

The sample Resign, weighting calculations and field management pro- 
cedures have each been the subjeot of a separate , published report under this 
contract. ThereforeV the rahainder of this chapter is devoted only to summuiy 
discussions of these topics, 

■ *[ncluded in this oategoiy are (1) moved from area, (2) youngest Child 
turned 14 a^d (3) unable to contact after four tries, ' ■ 

4 

I ^ , , ^ 
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rMgnuSSlon o n the Sample Design 

'In a simple random sample, all respondenta have equal weight* Esti- 
nat^^4 of total population characteristics are simply computed by working directly 
fro:^T '^amnle data to estimates for the total. For exmiple; if we want to leara 
'iQ numbei of- households having children under 14 years of age, and a simple 
rimdpiii sample of households showed that 36% of the sample had children in this 
age group, we would just multiply the total number of Census households 
(67, 469, 200)'% . 36 to get the total nimitier of the households (24,300, 000) in the 
population tlrnt have children in this ago group. 

If the sample size w^ere, say, iJOOO, the probability of any given house- 
hold entering the sample would be one over 67, 469. 2. Thus, each household 
would represent 67,469, 2 (including itself). This ratio of 67,469. 2 to 1 is the 
weight associated with each household in the sample of 1, 000, Population 
estimates of subgroups based on this sample can be dertved by multiplying this 
weight (67., 469. 2) times the number of applicable responses. 

In many studies , however, especially when scarce subpopulations are 
sought, simple random sampling is ii^practioaL Since the target rgqpondents 
would appear in the sample in the same proportion as their occurrence in the 
total population, inordinately large, unwieldy and expenelve sample sl^es would 
be required to obtain,^ reasonable number of cases for analysis If simple 
random sampling were used. To reduce this inherent limitation, stratified 
samples are used, and the populatlonB within strata are sampled disproportion- 
ately. 

In this survey, intewiews with parents who are members of tnlnortty 
ethnic groups as well as within the poverty, near-poverty, and' other Income 
groups wore sought^, Tt is known through Census baseline data that the majority 
of these target households live In the centrnl cltlos nr,metropolltan areaa^. 
Theruioro, the aaniplo was dGSlgnc^d to overropreHont those areas in the sample 



process. As a result, a dl^roportionately larger niunber of imttal screening 
contactss and coiisequently of completed persoiml intervle%MPs were conducted -. 
In such central city areas. - 

To provide a nationwide distribution of the Sinai data, the sample Is 
also designed to represent each of the four Census regions disproportionately. 
That iS| the heavily-populated Northeast had relatively fewer interviews as 
a percentage of the total number of households than the balance of the country. 
Conversely, the less densely populated Western Region was sampled at a ' 
relatively lilgher ratio. 

The basic building block of the sample desl^ for this study is the 
primary sampling unit, or PSU. For the purposes of this study^ .PSUs are 
defined as : 

• Central cities proper, within SMSAs; 

• AH counties in SMSAs exclusive of central cities, 
but including any portions of counties containing 

central cities that lie outside the central city proper; or- , 

m Non--SMSA counties. 

The total of counties in eauh of the above three categories cpnstitutes^ 
a separate substratum of the universe within each of the four Census regions . 
(Northeast^ South, Central and West). The Census regions constitute the four 
primary strata, Li all, there were 12 strata (3 PSU types within each of four 
Census regions). 

The procedure for selecting the sample PSUs in each of the 12 strata 
was nimply to list all the PSUs in a contiguous geographical 'aequencSi together 
with the respective total numbers of households In each (as given by the latest 
available Census data)* The cumulative total number of households was then 
computed and listdd, going from the first to the last PSU In each stratuin list. 
If, for example, 12 PSUs were needed to represent a given stratum, the total 



number of households in the'itratum is divided by the r#quired numbetf of PSUs 
(12). Ill the North east i Central City stratum, there are 6, 1S9, 556 households » 
Dividing this number by 12, a sampling interval of 516,630 Is attained. Then, 
by selecting a random number less than this sampltag Interval, we detemlne 
a t4iar^nig point for selecting Ihe Isample PSUs, Suppose the starting point num- 
ber V f 0, 040. The PSU corresponding to the 310, 040th hpusehold in the 
cumii^;.tivr isting becomes the first of the 12 PSUs selected. The remaiplng PS^ 
are selected by adding the sampling inter^ml to the starting point, and running 
a cumulative total in increments equal to the sampling interval. The PSU 
cbrrespondlng tc each numulat'lve subtotal is selected into the sample. That is, 
the sample PSUs are those who^e cumulative subtotals of households contain the 
respective cumulative subtotals computed using the sampling intervaL 

It is impoxtant to point out that the probability of a PSU coming into the 
sample is directly proportional to the number of huiiseholds it contains. If the 
number of households in a PSU is larger than the sampling interval, that PSU 
is included in the sample with certainty. . 

The "certainty PSUa^' represent only ^themselves and must be treated 
as a separate substratum. The PSUs that come In with probabilities less than- 
certainty represent, theoretically, other PSUs that might have entered the 
sample, but did not. 'Data tmm such a PSU have to be weighted up beeause 
the PSU in whicK^the data were collected represents several bther'tSUs in 
addition to itself. Thus^ it is necessary to apply dlffe'rent weighting procedures 
for the certainty vs. the non-certainty PStJa. 

Derivation of the Weighting , 

\ ■* - — 

Two stages of weighting were thus necessai^ in this study. The first 

stage involved weighting the 25, 000 aareening interviews to the national house- 
hold population total according to the inverse of the probabilities of selection. 

i S = I 

♦ 

;.'.-n 
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The second stage was based oil completed person-to-person interviews to correct 
for non- response and the disproportionate sampling of ethnic aiid lo\v-income 
target groups within each stratum. ■ .. 

% 

First Stage Weighting 

Thi? procedure was subdivided according to the two types of PSUs 
(certainty versus non-certainty). As we have notedp, PSU selection was controlled 
by probabilities derive Jin proportion to size, so that any PSU with more house- 
holds than the selection interval entered with a probability equal to one (i,e, , 
certainty), and thost> with less entered with probability less than one. 

Table 11=1 on the next page summarizes the computation of the weights 
for certainty PSUa. First, note that each PSU had an assigned quota of 
telephone screening calls. The households within^any given PSU were selected 
by a random process whereby all telephone households In a PSU have equal 
probability of entering the sample. To da this^^ all telephone central offices 
(COS) or cTschangcs in the PSU were listed, and a random selection of four COs 
was made. By appending a randomly generated four-digit number to the slx-dlglt 
CO numljer (i^e., area, code plus exclmnge), as many randomiied telnphone 
number^ as needed were generated to complete the ae signed quota of household 
screenings, . 

Columns 1 through 3 of Table II-l summarize fte process of estimating 
how many households there were within each CO, First, a determination had 
already been made of the proportion of ^'working banks^' of numbers In each CO 
or exchange. That is, of the possible 100 banks of numbers in a CO (i.e. , 003OC 
through 99XX), varying proportions were actually assigned to telephone subscribe: 
The figures in Column 1 are the respective proportions of working banks in each 
of the four COs. This infonnation was independently obtained in advance of the 
number-generating process. Hehco, the computor couid be programmed to reject 
any phono numbers In non-working banks, 

. 1 7 
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PSU Type 1 . ^ 

■ ' Tetal BouifhoUi - 500,000 ' m (5) (6) 0) 

(I) {*) ^ . 



^unlu,Vn(m]' MdNon-Kouiihold'Yli) ' ^^^^^ lU. £U Bi 



Cj^ Hsfkln^ Banki (Hij! md Non-HQueihold'(Yle) 
, J 0.7S ' 0.20 ■ (10,000) (0.75) (1«QQ20} 



0JS8 180 1193,3. 



2 0.50 0.30 



1.00 

0.25 ' 0.10 



(10,000) (OJO) (UOJO) ■ 3300 0.209 30' 4180,0 
OjQ (10,000) (1.00) (H.50) ■ 5000 0.299 30 5980.0 

(10,000) (0.25) (I-O.IO) - 2250 mk 180 . 446.7 



U ■ 16.7S0 (4) 



1) (m)' fm mmnim of wotkisj b«ki m^imt thi proportion, of Ewo flgU codii oMich e.ntrii of fie. in Mt 

2) {Yij)| Thi pfopflEElon of non workini ind non bouiihold nuibirs in i«h a4in|e ii iitliaEid froi m icluil fitiil 
' ' \4iBiiusiEianfl of lU cilli it^^^^ 



fonulfl. (Theti an 10,000 poiiibla n^fflberi in every Eildpheni cinEiil offlci.) Nlj (10.000) (Xlj) U.ihujj 

4) (HI); Thi rotil iitlinaEid tiiidintlil houieheidi in Ehi iiipli c«nlial officii lilictid for ihit PSU. 

5) (tij)i W>e prepertion of houiiligldi,; centributid' by lach central office; rlj ■ kj/Ni 

6) nlj; The auabir of eo^piitid lerafiDing InEirvliw in laeh cinEril office, 

7) Hij ■ The wight aiaignid to eaeh fioiplitid icrisuini Intirvliw; Hij ■ MigOO ■ 



within a given working bank, there ^re vaiying proportions of non- 
working numbers and non-household numbers. This quantity was directly 
ineasured through the screening process, and a record was kept of the 
outcome, or disposUlon, of each mndom number dialed* The figures in 
Column 2 represent tha respective proportions of rion-household and non--work^ 
ing numbers that were thus ascertained within each CO, 

Column 3 gives the estimated number of houieholds in each centrar 
offlce* The maximum possible number Is 10, 000. By applying the proportions 
of Columns 1 and 2 to this maximum figure, the estimated numbers in Column 3 
were derived. The contribution of each CO is represented in Column 5 as the 
proportion of the sum (N, - 16,750) of all households in the four COs,^ 

The final weight assigned each screened household in a.CO was ' 
detemined as a function of the number of households represented by each' 
eample Jiouschold, This was computed as follows T 

• Allocate the= total number of households in the PSU 
(500, 000 in this example) among the central offices 
in proportion to the numbers of households per 
central office (500, 000 * rij). 

• Divide the result for each CO by the number of screening 
inteiviews conducted In that CO* This gives the weight, 
or number of households^ represented by each household 
screened. 



500,000 r,. 




In the cases where the PSUs have been selected with probability of less 
than 1, it was necessary to apply an additional weight io each householdi since 
the sample PStJs represent all households within their stratum. To illustrate 
this procedure, let us examine an exemplary stratum (Table IM), The numbers 
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of households in each PSU areJlited in Column 1^ and the weights assignad fo 
each Bcreemng Interview by central office are listed in Column 2* The^pTO- 
cedure for calculation of the weights in Column 2 is ideritical to the procedure 
in the previous example. ' 

The population of households in the sample PStJs-ip 505,000s but the 
total number of households in the stratum is 2, 020, 000, The magnltuda of the 
additional weight Is determined by dividing the total number of households in 
the stratum by the total number of households in the sample PSUs: 

2p 02.0, OOP ^40^^ ^ 
> : ^ 505,000 

Thus, the initial weight for each Interview in the stratum must be Increased by 

a factor of four (Column 3). 



TABLE 1 1,-2 





1 


2 








Number of 
Householcis 


Central 
Offlcfes 


Initial 
Wiight 
W1J 


Final 
Weight 
Twll 






150,000 








PSU 


1 




1 

2 

3 - 
4 


20 
., 35 
'58 

in 


80 

140 - 
232 
. 40 


PSU 


2 


280,000 


1 
2 

3 , 
'4 ' 


60 

US' . 
75 . 
95 


240 
460 
300 
380 


PSU 


3 


75,000 


1 

2 
3 
4 


15 
38 
20 
5 


60 
152 
80 
20 
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= Second Stage Weightings , 3 , 

, The first stage weight applied only soiyeening Interviews. A ftirther 
weight had to be applied to all completed personal interviews. to account for 
completion rate and oversampUng mthln the ethnlc-inGome strata. 

Table H-S represents a hy^thetical distribution of identified house- 
holds and completed Interviews with these households for one region, (N = 
households identified by screening interviews; n - completed personal interviews,) 



TABLE n-3 



WHITE BLACK SPANISH OTHER 



Below ' N ^100 N ^ 150^ N - 100 " N ^ 75 

Poverty 1 ^ 175 n ^ 125 n - 90 n^^ 60 



Level 



Poventy to N - 32G ^ 175 N ^ 150 N ^ 90 

2001 of n ^ 200 n ^ 150 n ^ 1 25 . n ^ 80 



Poverty Level 



Over N ^ 475 N ^ 175 ^ N ^ 125 N ^ 110 

2001 of n ^ 200 = VSO ' n ^ 100 ri ^ 100 

Poverty Level 



The difference between the completed Interviews (n) and the total 
identified households (N) is due to the combined effects of eompletlon r,ate and 
purposefiil oyerianipling or undersamplingi For Instancep the cell containing 
white households above 200% of poverty level Includes many more screened, 
households than were sought In the peri onal Interviewing phftse*. To illus- 
trate the procedure, let us examine two inteivlawSj one con^uetid in a 
household with a black head of house with an income "below pbverty level- 
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and one In a white houiehold with an'-income between "poverty and 200% of 
poverty lever * . (near poverty) , as shown in Table 

'■ . • ' TABLE II-4 -■ , ' 



— „_■ , 


1 


2 


3 


" 4 


'X, 


Central 
Offices 


1st 
Stage 
Weight 


2nd ; 
Stage 
Weight 


Total 
Weight 


BLACK 
Below Poverty 


21. 2- XXX 


1950 


150 
125 


* 2340 


WHITE 
Near Poverty 


215-XXX 


,, 2780 


325. 


4518 



Column 1 identifies the CO in which the initial sereenlng interviews 
were conducted. Column 2 gives the first st&ge weight (the first stage weighting 
procedure as outlined in the previous sectioji)* iThe second stage weight Is 
calculated bj dividing the total )iouseholds within a cell (Table by tte 
number of eompleted personal Interviews obtained, Slnee tiiera la one grid 
for each region, this, entails the calculation of 48 second stage weights (1^ for 
. each of the four regions) . The final weight as signed to each Interview is 
obtained by taking the product of the first and second stage weights* 

As a result, each observation received a final weighting factor pro-* 
jectlng in a rough conceptual sense the number of U^^S. households represented 
by a given interview* 

Unless otherwise noted, all data reported here are population estl^ 
mates derived as the sum of the applicable weights. The fact that on© or two 
observations with high weights may suggest apparent anomalies in extreme]^ 
small cells should be kept In mind, particularly when Inteipretlng numbers 



occurring in the taili of distributions. By the same token, the reader should 
bear in mind that the mean weight is about 5, 300| so that a population projection 
of 100, ODD is probably based on only about 20 raw records from a sample of 
4,609 households. The variability of lawer estimates, in particular, is rela- 
tively high^ as we shall demonstrate below. 

1 • » . ^ - ' ■ ' . 

t ■ ■ . ■ ' ' " , : ■ 

Estimations of Sampling Error ^ 

One of the distinct disadyantages of atratlfied probability sampling 
is that the application of '^common" statistical techniques is significantly 
more complex than In simple random designs. The use of raw data 
is generally unsatisfactory due to the biases of dlipropottionate, clustered 
sampling; when weighting is usedj the theoretical probability of errors in 
the weights assumes dominance, . 

To be sure, the theoretical methodplogy for estimating the variability 
of weighted estimates is Imown.and is accordingly detailed in the Final Report 
on Sampling Desi^ under this contract. However, two ^problems preclude its 
direct application^ ; ^ ^ 

First, probability theory holds that the overall sample variance for a 
given- varlate is calculated by using the composite of the variances within the 
several strata** Compounding the stratifleation by region, by race* by Income 
class and by certainty and non-certainty PSU typesi there are fully 132 strata to 
this sample/ While It is conceptually easy to derive an unbik&ed estimate of 
variance from a probability sample, the resources required would prohibit 
performijig calculations separately for (In tMs case).approxiniately 500 variables 
across 128 strata. Further, these variables would have to have been 
subdivided by categories based on other variables. Clearly, a less cumbersome 
^^nile of thumb*' was needed* 

2-13 , ■ 
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Sfecond, where a high non-response (Mlure to locate or attaui an 
Interview from an identified, previously-screened household) was e^^erienped 
within an already undersampled central office- respondents within that CO 
were by definition, assigned extremely high weights. To feduoa the effaots , ' 
of extrf?me variability in the weights , we designed and perforaaed a moderate 
exponential transfoiroation (smoothing) of the vector of weights such that all 
new values were within one standard deviation of the mean of the original vector. . 

The net effect of this transibrmation was a rediction in the mean-square 
error at the cost of IntftoHucing some small biae. To mimmize tUs biaSp the 
smoothing was performed separately within each of the 16 sample subcategories 
contr6liing for race and income level, * 

The most satisfactory solution to obtaining an approximation of the 
sampling variability tn this case was obtained through analyzing the variance within 
the sample by simulating the effects of taking a number of smaU samples* The 
methodolo^ used niay be' summarized as follows^ ■ . 

ASBunie that: 

m The sample (4,609 interviews) is, in effect, k 
samples of size 4, 609/k, each with the same 
design. 

• Given a population yariate X, k independent 
estimates ^ * . 

K , X ... X may be obtained, . 



*\\Tiile this bias cannot be determined theoretically because the caleulatlon 
is intractable, empirical comparisons between *'old^* and "new'* weighted 
projections were made using largo sample proportions (i.e* , p > ,35) with 
very stable results* 



/- It la clear that their common variance (o^*) iii 



<t'' 



and'that the variance of the pooled sample estimate 



X = i s «. 

k I 



Is- * 



When a sample is deiigneito provide'lO equivalent indepeiident estimates 
of X5 it is known as a "TuOcey Plan^ " according to W* Edwards Demingi, and is a 
docuniented technique in cpmmon usage* * However, the instant design does not 
really pipvide 10 equivalent estimates of X, since although^there are ample second 
stage units, the first stage of sampling does not provide iufflclent replications. 
But experience indicates that in such a survey, with only about 4,600 second 
stage units drawn from a large number of primaiy units (25,000), the source 
of most vartance occurs between second stage units. Thus,, an approximation of the 
Tukey Plan was used to obtain estimates of the variability of the full sajnple'by:^ 



OA' a 1#1 «• ■« 1 . 

X, 



th 

where: X^^^ Is m independent (subsample) 
■ estimate of Xp . , 



^S 'J^B the mean of the X, and 



A 

^i.q thfi mfian of thf^ 

is the factor roughly aljowing for . 
the fact that the 10 subsamples are 
not truly independent since the first 
stages were not replicated. 



*Se©, for example, W, Edwards Deming, Sample Designs In Business 
Research, John Wiley and Sons, 1960, 



Prouodurnlly, obsorvationa wore first sortod in the doscendlng order 
of thuir woighta and awriignod celLvaluoa from one to 10 In i^epcaiUing HerioH. An 
un-^lino GoniputGr jinnkagu was then written to pQrniit generalizod data selection 
upon which the io uHlimaLoH wun mado and to calculate* the respoctlvt} varianuu 
' l;he estimates. 

Fipiire 2-1, on tlip tollnwing pagu, Is an approximate plotting of the 
standii^rd error of popuhuion estimates based upon 50 points calculated frorn the 
Lliita. T'o derive this curve, estimates were made on the basis of classes of 
variables identified according to obsewed proportions to obtain a satisiactory 
range and density of points. 

As an eKample of inter]Dreting this graph, where a population projection 

A 

(X) is given ;inibsequently in this repoi't of, say, 9 million households, the 
approxiinato standard error of the estimate is about 250^ 000 households 
(plus or minus). Since the saniple is relatively large, and we may thus assume 
an approximately normal distribution, the probability that ^ will differ from 
X by more than this amount is about one in three. There is only about a 5% 
chance that the estimate is off by mor^e than 500,000 (2a), 

In addition to Figure 2^1, the computer rountine was used thi^oughout , 
the analysis to estimate the standard errors on specific statistics and to test 
for significance of comparisons. It should be noted, howevers that percentages 
and other ratios computed within subgrpups of the sample are liksJy to be more 
reliable than the ratios of the absolute standard errors of the estimates (in 
relative terais) since for logical (Ot-I) variables we havei 



3 

^ A /A 
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Biases 

In surveys hasw\ on a univarsy of tclopbone bousoholda, throo com- 
ponents of bias arise from the screening methodology. The first is known as 
the distributional component nnd occurs because the incidence of telephone 
ownership differs amoni-i, Hnciocctmomic subgroups. 

For oxaniple, telephone ownership in the New York City SMSA Is lower 
among black households than white households (88. 9%). Within the black house- 
holds, lelephone penetration varies from 53, 2% among those with income below 
the poverty level to 75.0V, sraong those whoso income is higher tlian ISOSf of the 
poverty level. The pattern also \-arics geographiually, with the rui'al South, for 
example, having lower than average penetvatlon. 

Because of these variationa, sample data from telephone screenings 
projected to estimates for the total population understate the results for 
groups eharactorlzed by low telephone ownership, unless they are adjusted to 
correct for^this distributional bias. With such data, reliable estimates can be 
made of tiie size of selected population subgroups, such as those cited above, 
and corresponding: adjustments can be made in projections derived from tele- 
' phone data, providW they are based on standard demographic characteristics 
or other data ropo|'ted by the Census. 

of any distributional bias component is mitigated by the 
;n, since the sample design controls the distribution of the 
demographic subgroups of Interest In the population. Because this survey was 
controlled for ethnibity, income and geographic area, the weights tend to 
equalize the samplo^ data with the population distributions. 

' A second cinccptual kind of bias is the "reliability" associated with 
the methods of intorUewlng. As a measure of possible reliability bias, the study 
design provided for j^ersonal inter^dcw confirmation of key household charac- 
teristics obtained irom the tclGphone screening. 



The effect 
present study desig 



I 
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In pretcKting tho main Hurvcy instrument, 201 households wore intar^ 
viuwod in person. DLiring those interviews, we verifiod tho three principal 
saniplu cull control crituria that wuroaisud to select the respondents tor the pre- 
test. Comparisons between telephone and personal interview data prove 
satistactoiy. Furthermore, in the sampling plan, three studies comparing 
telephone interview versus personal interview data were cited, revealing only 
trivial diffcrenees between the methods* Reliability bias through telephone 
interviewing is thought to Vx2 very smalL 

The third component of possible bias is tlmt arising out of attitudliial 
Of' l)ehavioral dilTeixmces that may or may not exist between telephone and non- 
tcJ ic households of otherwise simlLar cliaracteristicsp Available compari- 
son stLu..as have revealeti no significant differences^ 

Missing Data 

Missing data or item non-response resulting from refusals, ^^onH kiiows'^ 
and, vei^y occasionally, collection, coding and keypunching errors always arc 
troublesome problem in survey research* Whenever weighting is used to pro- 
ject actual estimates of the universe, non-response Introduces not only bias in 
estimates of population means and pro^rtions, but lias the additional effect of 
lowering absolute projected numbers. 

Fortunately, the observed non-response for most of the questionnaire 
items in this study is near triviaL Household mcome contltutes the most 
serious problemi with a non-response rate of 11*5%, most of which were refusals* 
A commensui^atc non- response rate was experienced when respondents using 
day care centers, nursery schools or care by non-relatives in other than the 
children's own horiies were asked if the provider was licensed* The relatively 
low completion rates expei^ienead here were generally due to lack of knowledge. 
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Thoro aru aevoral common ways of cloaling with missing data. First, 
im ndditioiml cell C'non=response'' or ^'missing^') can be added to each clais 
variable. Wc do not favor this approach because, although marginal totals are 
preserved, proportions (e.g., pGreentages) are distorted. In addition, non- 
response can be artificially allocated according to observed proportipns. In 
some cases, non- response has been allocated according to the observed pro- 
poitlons and thli fact is noted. In other cases, particularly tables giving 
percentages, no allocation has been made. 



Section IXl 
ANALY'nC FRAMEWORK 



Before we proceed to the substantive results of the study, it is useful 
to have a clear understanding of the characteristics of the saniple households 
as well as the definitions and distributions of the principal independent variables 
used. This chapter is devoted to these purposes. 

In general, this volume comprises population measurement and 
descriptive research. In other words, we are interested primarily in learning, 
how much child care is used, and by whom. A general liBting of the goals of 
this report would Include answers to the following questions: 

# What forms or arrangementB of child care are in current 
use, and at what proportions are they used? 

e How can child care tae defined to satisfy the 

heurlstically-held concept of "significant" or 

important usage? 
m Who are the child care consumers ? 
m What patterns of usage can be identified by population 

subgroups ? 

0 What are the costs of child care to the consumer? 

• What transportation arrangements are used? 

Thus, we have endeavored to include a core of data and analyses 
describing the current child care market from the very broad national per= 
spective of all households with children' under 14 years of age. The "whys" 
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and the "wherefores," including the attitudes, opinions, preferenc. i and reasons 
behind consumption, arc covered in Volume III. 

Chrtva cterlsticB of the Respondents 

l^espondenta were selected under an extreme sex bias. That is, the 
preferred respondent was defined, in all cases, as the female primarily respon- 
sible for nare of the ehildren. Married males in two-parent households were 
interviewed in only a handful of cases (n = 19). 

The weighted distribution of respondents by sex is reported below in 
Table ni=-l. Given the ovenvhelmmg proportion of females shown, together with 
the distribution of household relationships presented subsequently in this section, 
it can reasonably be construed that, for analytical purposes , the term -'respon- 
dent'' is virtually synonymous with "mother." Only 22 interviews involved un- 
.narried males as heads of households. * Furthermore, 4, 539 of the 4, 609 house- 
holds interviewed included a son or a daughter under 14. Appro^mately 2% of 
the respondents were grandparents, and most of the remaining household, exhibited 
other close relationship stmctures (e.g. . respondents' siblings, nieces, 
nephews, etc.). 

TABLE III-l 
SEX OF RESPONDENT 



Sex 


Projected 
Households^ 


Male 

Female 

TOTAL 


182 
24,196 

24,378 



Percent 



0,7 
99.3 
100.0 



^Reported in thoumndB 



^the observed rate of single-parent male^headed households Is Bubstantlany 

lower than that reported by the Census for all households. Th s can be attrtb^ed 
,t least in part to the selection criterion that households contain younger children. 
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rt Is Innportant to note that housoholds (not ^'families'') constitute the 
unit basis for intorviews In this study. This fact, coupled with the non-standard 
selection of houSGholds with children under 14, tends to hinder comparison with 
most baseline population data, 

A weighted distribution of the ages of respondents is given in Table ni--2. 
The mean ago of the respondents vras 33.8 years ^ and approximately 90% fell within 
the customaiy childtearing ages of 18 to 45, The modal category, '^26-35, con- 
tained nearly lialf (47, 49f) . 

TABLE III-2 
AGE OF RESPONDENT 



Age 


J — --^ ^ — — " - 

Projected 
Households* 


Percent 


Under. 18 


47 


0.2 


18-25 


3,812 


15.7 


26 - 35 


11,530 


47.4 


36-45 


6,647 


27.3 


46-55 


1,973 


8.1 


56-64 


222 


0.9 


65 & Up 


78 


0.3 


Total 


24,308 


100.0 . 



^Reported in thouGands 

The great majority (82,27c) of respondents were married (Table m=3). 
Less tlmn 1% reported their spouses were physically absent from the household. 
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TABLE ni-3 

MARITAL STATUS 





Projected 

nQU SCI lU 1 U b 


rercen Q 


Married 


20,027 


82.2 


Never Married 


686 


2.8 


Separated 


1 ,301 


5.3 , 


Divorced 


1,722 


7.1 


Widowed 


633 


2.6 


TOTAL 


24,369 


100.0 



^Eeported in thouaandB 



That the sample is very traditional, generallyj is an important obeer- 
vatlon. The marital status of respondentSs for exiLmplej is a good measure of 
the number of "parents'* in the household. In other words, if the respondent 
Is not currently married (1, e. , spouse absent), this may be construed as a 
virtual, albeit Imperiect, indicator of a single ^parent home situation. For 
this reason, tabulations of a given item are usually not presented by both 
marital status and ^'single parent/two parent'' to avoid duplicative eKaess volume^ 

A dichotomized marital status variable, entitled ''current marital status, 
is used frequently throughout this report, TTie class **currently married*' 
denotes married households with spouse present. The complement ''not 
currently married'' (or '^currently unmarried") comprises ttose who are either 
divorced, separated (spouse abserit), widowed or never married. 



Ilnoa and EUinie ity 

As Gxplainocl in Hi^ction 11, ihu Hrnnpling plan v::ib dGsignud to ambracc 
disproportionally large ■lumbers of tiiinority and low-income InterviGwees via 
planned oversampling. In both eases, the goal of attainmg sufficient raw inter^ 
views to support detailed analysis of these population subgroups was achieved. 

Race was rcuorded from observation where the mterviower was able 
to make certain determinations. Where there was doubt, the respondant was 
asked to select the appropriate racial categoi^. 

Race and ethnic characteristics were recorded only for respondents^ 
It is therefore an exiDlicit analytical assumption throughout this report that the 
respondent's race may be attributed to all members in the household, partiGu= 
larly where pattenis of child care usage have been expressed as distributions 
of children by race or ethnicity. 

Both raw and projected distributions of respondents by race are given 
in Table in-4 to emphasize the impoxi: of the oversampllng. The unweighted 
sample space for racial mtnoritios (N 1,602) is demonstrably adequate for 
the partitioned analysis intended. 



TABLE' IIN4 
RESPONDENT'S RACE 



Race , 


Raw 
Interviews 


- ■ - - 

Projected 
Households* 


Adjusted 
Percent 


-White 


3,006 


19,559 


80.2 


Black 


1 ,429 


3,575 


14-7 


American Indian 


52 


462 


1.9 


Asian American 


36 


337 


1.4 


Other 


, 85 


456 


1,9 


TOTAL 




4,608 


24,389 


100.0 



*Bepopted in thoumnda 
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A second questionnaire item Identified respondents who perceived them- 
selves as Spanish. ResultH from this question are given in Table 111^5, The 
question wai not asked of American Indiana or Asian^-Americani, 



TABLE IIN5 
ETHNICITY: SPANISH BACKGROUND 



Spanish Background 


Projected 
Households* 


Perqent 


MeKican-American 


690 


3.0 


Puerto Rican 


197 


0.9 


Of other Spanish heritage 


430 


1.9 


Not of Spanish background 


21 .732 


94.3 


TOTAL 


23,048 


100.0 



^Report&d in thouBands 



Finally J a 'summary variable was constructed from both the race and 
Spanish ethnicity variables, as showii in Table The logical methodology 

used in com.blning these items held that Spanish ethnicity takes prioilty over 
race in sumniarj^ classification, 

TABLE III-6 ' = . I 

RACE/ETHNIC DISTRIBUTION 



Category 



White 
BlacJ< 

Spanish 
ler 



TOTAL 



Projected 
Households* 


Percent 


18,312 


75.1 


3,507 ' 


14.4 


1 ,316 


5.4 


1,255 


5.1 


24,389 


100 .=0 



* Reported in thauQandQ 



jlougehold Size and Structur e 

The sample households ranged In size from two (by deflnltioi^ to 15 
(Table in-?), The modal size was four memburs (Mean 4.4G), tending to con 
'flm the image of the ^'typical American family, Fewer than one in 20 
(4.2%) consisted ou.ly of mother and crdld, a structure that may assumed to 
represent a care-demanding circumstance, at least for non-public-assistance 
households. 



TABLE 
TOTAL FAMILY SIZE 



nuniucr UT 


D ^ T £^ ^ ^ ^ 

rrojecLea 




Family Members 


Households* 


Percent 




1,025 


4.2 


/ -3 


5,618 


23.0 


/ 


7,944 


32.6 




5,003 


20.5 


6 


2,511 


10.3 


7 . ; ■ 


1,251 


5.1 


8 


546 


2.2 


9 ■ ' 


224 


0.9 


10- 


112 


0.5 


u 


122 


0.5 


12 


25 


0.1 


13 


8 


0.0 


14 


0 


o.q 


15 


2 


O.'O , 


TOTAL 


24,390 


100.0 


- - -- - 
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In tho broadest sense, the cai,.c\pt of "household" is very nearly 
synonynious with that of "family" since /ewer than 1% contained imrelated mom 
bers. Tlie proportional distribution of/relationships shown in Table III-8 
merits particular clarification sinc^' percentages do not reflect the absolute 
number of persons of a given relationship. Instead, figures represent the 
probability of a sample household containing at least one member of a certain 
relationship. For example, while an estimated 77. 6% include at least one son, 
some include more»than one son. Given that the categories are not exclusive, 
the percentages do not, of course, add up to 100%, 



TABLE III-8 

PROPORTION OF HOUSEHOLDS CONTAINING MEMBERS 
OF A GIVEN RELATIONSHIP 



Relationship to 
Respondent 


Projected 
Households* 


Percent 


Self (Hale) 


181 


0.7 


Self (Female) 


24,196 


99.2 


Husband 


19,960 


81. a 


Wife 


100 


0.4 


Ion 


18,920 


77.6 


DaughtQr 


I7»65i 


72.4 


Brothof 


m 


1,0 


Sister 


280 • 


1.1 


Father 


m , 


. ui 


Hother 


in . 


3.0 


Gri.ndson 


170 


1.1 


Granddaughter 


314 


1.3 


Grindfather 


29 


- ' 0.1 ' 


Grandmother 


94 


0.4 


Nephfif 


103 


0.4 


Ntice 


lOi 


0.4 


Uncle 


II 


0.1 


Aunt 


64 


' 0.3 


Other Rilativii 


60 


0.2 


Unrilatid Persons 


ISl 


0.6 


Unknown reUttonshlps 

TOTAL 


m 


0.4 


24i3fO 


100.0$ 

1 



*Rapai?ted in thoumnda 
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From this probability distribution, it is clear that at least tdm of 10 
families are styled after traditional models consisting of parents and children. 
About 80% are two^parent nuclear families. ' , * 

Table sho.ws a second similar probabllity-of=relationship distri- 
bution limited to children under 14, - Except for sons and daughterSi only grand- 
children are represented at greater tiian a 1% probability. 

lABLE 111-9 



. PROPORTION OF HOUSEHOLDS CONTAINING CHILDREN 
UNDER 14 OF A GIVEN RELATIONSHIP 



Rilationshlp to 
Respondent 


Projected 
Households* 


Percent . 


Son 


17,048 


69.9 


Daughter 


16,061 


65.9 


Brothir 
Sister 


19 
31 


0.1 
0.1 


Grandson 


270 


1.1 


Granddaughter 


307 


1.3 / 


Nephew 


75 


0.3 


Niece 


85 


0.3 / 


Other relatives 


,9 


0.0 / • 

1 

/ 


Unrelated persons 


25' 


Unknown relationshtps 


69 


0(3 
r / 
100. 0 


TOTAL 


24,388 

f " 



/ 



*Report$d in thoueandB 
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^ The mmber of children un^r 14 per household averages 1. 96 j with 
an observed maximum of i^ne children (Table 



TABLE ni-lO ' ' 
NUMBER OF^ CHILDREN IN THE HOUSEHOkD 



Number of 
Children 


Projected 
Househol ds* 


1 

Percent 


^ y 




sjS ,0 


2 . 


. 8,995 


36.9 


3 


3,970 


16.3 


4 


1,288 


5.3 


5 


408 


1.7 


6 . 


116 


O.S 


7, 

f 


84 


0.3 


8 


4 


0.0 


9 


4 


0.0 


TOTAL 


- 24,390 


100.0 



^H&ported in thaueandB 



The distribution of children fc^^ age is presented in Table ni^li. 
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' TABLE Ill-n 
DISTRIBUTION OF CHILDREN BY AGE 



Age 


Projected 




dhildren* 


Percent 


Under 3 


(Subtotal ) 


8,091 


16.9 


Under 


1 


3,239 


6.8 


1 




2,657 ' 


5.5 


2 




3,195 


6.7 


3-5 


(Subtotal) 


10.749 


22.4 


.3 




3,517 


7.3 ' 


4 




3,588 


7.5 


5 




3,644' 


7.6 , 


6-9 


(Subtotal) 1 


13,976 


29.1 


6 




3,517 


7.3 


7 




3,477 


7.2 


' 8 




3,403 


7.1 • 


9 




3,578 


7.5 


10-13 


(Subtotal) 


15,148 


31.6- 


10 




3,717 


7.7 


11 




4,023 


8.4 


12 


* 


3 ,808 


7.9 


13 




3,600 


7.5 




TOTAL 


47,963 


' 100.0. 



^Rgport&d in thougandB 
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Eaonomlc and Employment Characterletloa 

More than 90% (22. 2 million) of householdi with children under 14 
recefve at least some economic support from one or more household member 
(Table III-12). Of these, approximately 87?c contain male respondents or 
huibands contributing support * and 419.: include breadwinnlng female respondents 
or, wives. No other household member, related or unrelated, contributes with 
sufficient frequency to merit generalization, Three-quarterB report no finan- 
cial support from external sources (Table III-13). 

A fourth, or roughly 6 nilllloni receive ad^tloml financial support 
from outside the houeehold. Among the sources tabulated are support from 
^ an estranged spouse (6* 9%) and Aid to Families with Depenifent Children 

<AFDC-6. 7%). The categories ^'other public welfare" <4* 5%) and ^^other govern- 
ment source'* (6, 9%) are generally undefined. Including food stamps, the ''adult*' 
welfare categories (blind, disabled, old age assistance). Social Securityi 
veterans benefits, general aeslstance. Medicaid and myriad other aaslstance 
programi* 

A distribution of the gross aimual household cash income Ir shown in 
Table ni-14. This item. (Question 67) yielded toe lowest response ^ate (88, 5%) 
of all the basic survey variables due primarily to refusals. The reader is 
therefore cautioned that non- response allocations are influential in interpreting 
income- linked statistics, 
fe * 

A second Income variable ^ poverty stataas (Table III- 15), was con- 
structed as a function of gross income and household size us^g the inter-^agency 
government poverty-level tables of April 30, 1976. Since farm households 
could not be identified on the basis of questionnaire data, figures for non-farm 
families were applied to all hbuseholds, 

/ 
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TABLE 111-12 

PROPORTION OF HOUSEHOLDS RECEIVING FINANCIAL 
SUPPORT FROM MEMBERS OF A GIVEN RELATIONSHIP 



Relationship to 
Rilpsndent 


Projected 
Households* 


Percent 


Self (Male) 


144 


0.7 


Self (Female) 


8,986 


40.5 


Husband " 


19,076 


86,1 


Wife 


5S 


0,2 


Son 


205 


0,9 


Daughter 


133 


0.6 


Brothir 


26 


0.1 


Sister 


37 


0.2 


Father 


46 


0,2 


Msther 


103 


0. b 


Grandson 


0 


0,0 


Granddaughter 


0 


0.0 


Grandfather 


3 


0.0 


Grandirother 


43 


0,2 


Ntphew 


7 


0,0 


Niece 


0 


0.0 


Uncle 


1 


0,0 


Aunt 


0 


0.0 


Other Relatives 


7 


0,0 


Unrelated PeriDns ' 


57 


0,3 


UnNnQwn relatlpnshlps 


21 


0.1 


TOTAL 


22,166 


100.02 



*Repoptmd in thoueandB 

\ 
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TABLE 111-13 

SOURCES OF FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF CHILDREN FROM 
OUTSIDE OF THE HOUSEHOLD 



Sources 


Proiected 
Households* 


Percent 


Spouse or ex-spouse (outside of your household) 


1,686 


6.9 


Relative (outride of your household) 


- 170 


0.7 


Other person (outside of your household) 


42 


0.2 


Governnient payments or subsidies expressly for child care 


312 


1 ,3 


Income tax deductions for child care payments 






Work Incentive Program (mH) 




U • 1 


,.-And for Dependent Children ' 


1 ,539 


&• / 


Other public welfare program 


1,099 


4.5 


Other government source (Veterans Administration i 
Social Security 1 etc.) 


1,670 


6.9 


Other private agency or organization 


0 


0.0 


None 


18J69 


76.4 


' TOTAL 


24,304 


100.0 



^BeportBd in tlwusanda 
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TABLE ni-14 
ANNUAL INCOME OF TOTAL HOUSEHOLD 



' 9 _ . -.-m_-_-_^-r 

Income Class 


"Projectod 
Households* 


Percent 


Under $2,000 






* 

200 


0,9 


$2,000-2,999^. 






340 


1.6 


','3,000-3,999 






804 


3.7 


4,000-4,999- ■ 






744 


3.4 


5,000-5,999 






937 ^ 


4 3 


6,000-6,999 






1,171 


5*4 


7,000-7,999 






893 


4 1 


8,000-8,999 






847 


3.9 


9.000-9,999 






900 


4.2 


10,000-n ,999 






2,713 


12.5 


12,000-14,999 






3,965 


18.3 


15,000-19,999 






4,416 


20.4 


20,000 and up 






3,693 


17.0 




TOTAL 




21,624 


100.0 



^Reported in thauaande 
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TABLE 1 1 1-15 



ANNUAL INCOME OF TOTAL HOUSEHOLD IN 
RELATION TO POVERTY LINE 



1 

Income Class 


Projected 
Households* 


Percent 


Below poverty 


3,212 


14.9 


Poverty to 200^ poverty 


5,285 


24.4 


Over 200% poverty 


13.127 


60.7 


TOTAL 


21,624 


100.0 



^Reported in thouaanda 



Poverty level criterion as a function of family size li as follows! 

Family Size Poverty Level 
■ 2 $3,410 
Z 4,230 

4 5,050 = 

5 5, 870i 

6 6,690 , 

For each additional member, $820 is added. These figures a^e used by 
the Department of Labor and Bureau of the Census for non-farm families in the 
continental United States and became effective AprU 30, 1975. 

The three categories shown (below povertyp atove poverty but less tlmn 
200?D of poverty and above 200?o of poverty) are particularly related to fe^ral 
policy research since eligibility for various programs and beneflts is ^termlned 
by the poverty level. Furthermore, the three classes correspond, if only 
very roughly, to the veimcular notion of »^or, " "niar^nal" (or "near ^ot') 
and ^'non-poor'^ (or middle class) households. Consequently, this construct 
variable is used more prominently than simple income in our analyses, 
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Beeauie child care ueage, partlcukrly the tnore formal kind, is 
so often job related, household employment qhara6teristlcs assume a qulntes« 
sential role In our description of the sample universe. With tiiis In mind, it la 
important to note that^over a third of the respondents are employed at least 
part-time^ with nearly a quarter holdli^ full-^time Jobs (Table ni-l6), Liclud*- 
ing those who are enrolled In school or job training programs (Table ni-17), 
some 9, 6 million estimated hous^olds contain persons with work or educational 
commitments who also provide child care. 

TABLE III-16 

RESPONDENT'S EMPLDYMENT STATUS ' 



4- \ 

status ^: 


Projected 
Households* 


Percent 


Full-time 


5,737 


,23.6 


Part-time 


3,196 


13.1 


Neither 


15,375 


63.3 . 


TOTAL 


24,309 


100.0 



*Repovted in thousar^a 



TABLE in -17 
ENROLLMENT STATUS IN SCHOOL OR JOB TRAINING 



Status 


Projected 
Households* 


Percent 


Full-time 


960 


4.0 


Part-time 


1,124 


4.6 


Neither 


22,192 


91.4 


TOTAL 


24,276 


100.0 



^Reported in thouaande 
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Throughout the remainder of the report, the dichotomous employment 
variable ''respondent's employment statui'* ii used exteMlvely, The qategoiy , 
'^employed^^ refers to those employed both full -^tlme and part-time. The second 
clfiBS, ^'not employed^ " is so labeled to distinguish it from the term '^unemployed; 
which is often construed In labor statistics to denote members of the labor 
market who are seeHng work but unable to And it, 

^ Approklm^tely nine out of 10 of the spouses (i.e* , 'husbands') were 
employed on a foll-ti^e basis (Table # An estimated 6*4?o Were 

not employed^ a figure roughly qommensurate with the national imemployment 
rate, , ^ 



TABLE IINIS 
SPOUSE'S EMPLOYMENT STATUS 



Status 


Projected 
Households* 


Percent 


Ful T-time — ; 


18,168 


90.8 


, ^Part-time/ ^ ^ * 


567 


2.8 


Neither 


1,283 


6.4 


TOTAL 


20,017 


100.0 



^RBporied in ihouegrdB 
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Defiiiition of Child Care Usage 



The single-most elusive attribute of the data lies in arriving at a tmly 
satisfactory definition of *'child care. The following are among the possible 
definitions supported by the &tai 

• Total Methods Used; Any household which uses any form of child 
care, even if very occasionally, including casual care by the 
spouse, an older sibling or even the respondents at their place 

of work. This definition, obviously. Is only of passing Interest 
from an analytical viewpoint and em^braces about 90% of house-- - 
holds, 

• Usf rs of Methods EKtemal to the Householdi Households 
or children using or receiving care from one or more of 
nine types involving caregivers or institutions not included 
in the Immediate family nucleus. These principal types are 

\ V (1) in-home care by a relative, (2) in-home care by a 

\ non-relative^ (3) ■'other-home'' care by a relative, (4) 

\ "other-home'- care by a non-relativep (5) nursery and pre- 

\ schopls, (6) day care centers s (7) cooperative programs, 

\ (8)' before and after school care program^ and (9) Head- 

% ' start. Since very little data were gatherfed on intra-household 
care, the term ''user" denotes, except where otherwise 
\ noted, households or children using one or more of these 
arrangements. 

• Main Methodi Respondents using one or more of the nine 
principal types listed above were asked to select one as 
their most important or "main" method. This variable is 
useful in its own right as an indicator of importance and 
is, in addition, used as a key or frame of refererice in^tfie 
structure, of the questionnaire, -^^^^ 

• Children Averaglng^One gyMore Hours per Weeki Some 
resggndents Tiport.that their children receive care so 

___---77p~~^Tn^ as to "average", less than an hour per week. 

Where mean hours are given for "users," as well as in 
certaiii other tables (appropriately noted), these observa- 
tions are deemed intractable and are accordingly dropped. 
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• Children Ueing a ^^Substantlar^ Level of Carei Any 
classification of care toto *'substantlar' versui '^casuar^ 
iSj of couree, axbitra^* For the purposes of assess- 
ing the structure of what we might teiro (very cautiously) 
the child care industry, a cutoff point of 10 hours is 
proferred, supported by argument, and used. 

• Full-tmie Carer Thirty hours is used as the criterion 
for full'-time equivalent care, 

• Market Carer Market care is that portion of overall 
usage for which either cash Is paid or govei^ment 
subsidies are presumed. Care received for freej or 
iti exch^ge for services or favors, is not included. 

The reader need not iternalize these definitions at this point, for Part 3* 
of this report can very nearly described as a quest to clarify what is meant 
by child* care and definitional criteria are given at the beginning of the various 
Sections* 

In Section IV, all forms of^hrtff care^even arrangements averagiiig ^ 
less than an^hour per we^— are reporfed. These data are dominated in large 
'pait by occasionaT babysitting and other forms of very "informal" usage, and are 
probably useftil only^to those interested in the ve^ broadest measures, of 
incidence. 

' ^ Section V is a summary analysis of total child care usage by selected 
population subgroups as measured by mean weekly per capita hours. This section 
is essentially uncomplicated"by stipulative definitions. 

In Section VI, the usage patterns of those ave^agii^ 10 or more hours ' 
per week in one or more of the nine forms of care extern%l to the household are ^ 
examined and compared with the "casuar' users. Selected attributes of full-time 
users are also given, . 

The concept of "formal" care, particularly market carei is the focus of 
Section which subdivides users according to whether cash or in-ldnd payments 
/are made for care. 
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Section VM snalyzes the oonsumer costs of care. Obvlouilys those wKo 
pay cash are the population subgroup of interest. No ^ta were available from 
this survey on the portion of total costs paid through public o|* private grants, 
aubsidief , etc* . ' , 

Section JX li concerned with transportation arrangementi and is not 
limited 1^ any one ^fimtion of care. , . 
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Section IV 

' = ' ■■■ ^ 

KMPLE mClbBNCE OF USAGE ^ ' , 

Overview ^ ^ - 

Nine out of 10 households with children uncter 14 repbrt using some 
form of child care, Inoludlng care arrangements wlth^membera residing within 
the household other than the person primarily ^responsible for oare (typiqally the 
mother). Of those who use no care (10*3%), about two thirds have no children 
under 10* Approximately the same overaU pro^rtion (88%) of ehlldren receive 
some forai of care* , . ^ 

Table IV-l, on the following page, gives the simple probabilities of 
usage, based on children in both absolute (percentage of all chlldrei^ and relative 
(percentage of children using one or more methoc^ terms. The reader should bear 
in mind that this table includes some arrangements that are used so Infrequently 
a^ to "^verage^^ less than an hour per week, , 

Multiple arrangements for care are veiy common* Ot the "user" 
group, 36, 1% use one and only one method of care. Three in 10 use two methods. 
The rematalng third use thre^ or more methods at least on occasion* Combined 
statistics on houBeholds indicate an evfen greater level of multiplicity when con- 
strained to households with two" or more ehlldren. • ' 

As we shall see throughout the data, relatives dominate the pro- 
vider forge, even among substantial users* ^About 4&% of households report some 
form of "extended-family" care arrangement involving relatives not in the imme- 
diate household, ' * 

' 4-1 ' ' . ' 
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' L,!li IV-i 

ijisikiBiiiiOf^ or ciiiiiMi^ liy nPL of cai^e usiii 











Percent 






Es tinted 


Porcerit 


of ull 




Type of Caro ! 


Lfl 1 lUf LN 




Children 


1. 


Ill own lidiiii! liy nAiiim (iKit spny;;n or chilil's 










brollier or sistef) 








I, 


III own honie by nori-relativo 


11,10? 


26.3 


23.2 


h 


In other hnrne by relative 


13J06 


32.5 


20,6 


L 


In other home by non-relative 


e,34E 


19.3 


17.4 


5. 


In nursery school or pre-school 


1,981 


4.7 


4.1 


5. 


In a day care center 


960 


2.3 




/, 


In a cooperative program or babysitting cooperative 


■ 546 


1.3 


1.1 


8, 


Before or after school activities program (not 




4.0 


0 r 




regular school hours) 


1,676 


9. 


Headstart 


130 


0.3 


0,3 


19. 


In own home by spouse 


21,832 


51.7 


45,5 


11. 


In own home by child's older brother or sister 


12,397 


29,4 


2b. B 


12, 


Child stays by self 


^ 144 


12 1 


10.7 

IV*! 


13. 


Child takes care of self and younger brother 
or sister 


2,799 


6.6 


5,8 


U. 


Public or private school ■ kindergarten and above 


9,439 


22,4 


17,9 


15. 


Cared for by parent at 


701 


1.7 


1.5 


i 

\ 

\ 
I 




° 42 220 


iioo.o) 






CHILDREN 


47,963 




(100.0) 



%PqtM in tliousQids 



Tliu Hubjuct of earn within Lho household atruaturo— by apoUBo, by 
siblings, 8ulf-cara™and anciilary caro through the school system is only of 
paaslnj; inUn-uHt in Uuh "coiisuincM'^^ Htudyj and thoBu arrungcniuntH arc? iioL con-^ 
aidcroc! to be a ''method of cura" throughout thu romaindur of our analysis. 

Respondonts who reported using at least one type of caro outsido 
the immediate household were askod to select a "main method" from among the 
arrangements they used. Table IV-2 gives the distribution of main m.ethoda. 
Just under two thirds of all households with children under 14 use some external 
form of care. Intei-estingly, less than 2% of those using one of the nine external 
(or ^^rincipal" for the purposes of this study) methods named an intra-^household 
arrangement as their maiJi method* That Is^ If a household uses a care pro- 
vider outsido the houaeholdj that ni^rangoment is nearly always considered 
to be the "main method" over eare by spouse^ siblings or the schools, 

TABLE IV=2 



MAIN METHOD OF CARE USED 
(Users of External Arrangements Only) 



Type of Cars 


Projected 
Households* 


Pcircent 
of Users 


Percent 
Of All 
flousehol ds 


1 . 


In own home by relative (not 
spouse or child's brother or 
sister) 


3,418 


22.5 


14.0 


2, 


In own home by non-relativfe 


3,176 


20.9 


13.0 


3. 


In other home by relative 


4,136 


27.2 


17.0 


4. 


In other home by non-relative 


2,513 


16.5 


10.3 


5. 


In nursery school or pre-school 


874 


'5.8 


3.6 


6. 


In a day care center 


550 


3.6 


2.3 


7. 


In a Cooperative program or 
babysitting cooperative 


139 


0.9 


0.6 


8. 


Before or after school 
activities program (not 
regular school hours) 


-308 


2.0 


1 .3 


9. 


Headstart 


71 


0.5 


0.3 




, TOTAL USERS 


15,185 


100.0 






HOUSEHOLDS 


24,390 




100.0 



^Reported in thousanda 
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'riiiH population aubgroup (i.u. , the two thirds who uhu Honiu uxLurnal 
nrrani^cMTu^nt rroni the nine onumorated in Table rV-2) constitutes Lho applitnihlu 
tot'i! r;iin|ilo Hpace of uni^ra throughout this ruport. 

Ah wu havu nqtod, a great proportion of the overall distriljution of 
'iiiklr ^' in '^'Mvc child care at very inHubstantial rates. Only about 2(u4 
nnllion ^ ^ Idrun (G2. 0% of the groBH ''sometimes use'' population) receive 
a principal t^'po of care with siifflcient regularity to '-average^' an hour or more 
per week. And even within this group of "regular users^' (under a very liberal 
assumption indeed), most (53, 6%) average fewer than 10 hours a week. About 
21%| or an estimated 5,6 million of these children, representing just under 12% of 
all children under 14, use full-^time- equivalent care (defined as 30 or more hours 
per wo(*k), 

C hi 1 d C a re and ^lot he r E mi3 jgj^m^iit Stati]^ 

As we shnll see in the subsequent sections, the amount of care 
childron receive is highly correlative with the respondent-s employrnent status. 
The simple probabilities of usages however, are less strongly Influenced by 
whether or not the mother works figure 4-1 and Table IV-3), But there ai'e 
still clear differences. 

Care by relativeSj whether in or outside the child's homep is mor^ 
prevalent among children with parents who are not employed. Although this can 
be construed to indicate that much of this foim of care is casual and infrequent 
in nature, it does not follow that arrangements with relatives are ieldom used 
substantially in support of work. 

The care types involving non- relatives outside the child's home 
(i, e, , other home by non= relative, nursery school, day care center and before 
and after school care) are all used more frequently by employed mothers. The 
differences are strong for in-home by non- relative and day care center care. 

1 
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H 
Q 

p. 




Before or 
after school 
program 



Day care 
center 



Nursery 
school 



Other home by; 
non-relative \ 




other home 
by relative 



In-home by 
non=relati ve 



In-home by 
relative 



Figure 4-1, Percent of Children Receiving at Least One Hour Per Week of 
Selected Methods of Care by Respondent's Employment Status. 
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miMH m% AT urn m. iioiiii m. ^ hf: of m iiy 
mm m) By respondent's mmmmM status 

(TfuHisanti!; of children ■iiicludifig niultiple methods) 



it'Pi, di (m 

1 


Chi Idi'iMi 


=- • 

of [ia'io ICliildmi 




l.ii|)lf.t 
Childn'fi _ 


""'M"\> 


I'd'CUilL 
flf [ili'iO 


iiiiidii) 

I'rojL'Clod 
Cliililrcii 


'Pi!ri;orit 
of \mi 


lOJj 

[■rujetLed 
Ctiildrijn 


kfCent 
of Ease 


Own liOii by roliitlvo 
Pertufit 






5, BOO 


nji 


m 
i.i? 


22.3? 


930 
lO.OJ 


\ui 


9,420 
100,0? 


mi 


Own tiDf],D by non-rfilatlve 
Number 
Percent 


mi 




51, ?l 


22.31 


?G4 
7.31 


2Q,E? 


46S 
4.8? 


9.]? 


9,655 
100.0? 




Other hooie by relative 
Percent 




21.61 


» 

6.893 
60. 9i 




8S0 
7.61 


25.1? 


855 
7,6? 


16.7? 


11,318 
100.01 


23 6! 


Othor horn by non-relative 
Percent 




23.21 

4, 


2,980 


11.2', 


786 
11,11 


23.0? 


386 
5.4?' 


7,5? 


7,058^ 
100.0? 


14.7? 


Nursery or pre-school 

Hufiiber 
Percent 


6oa 

31.?^ 




^ 990 
51,51 


3,7? 


194 
10.11 


5.6? 


128 
6,7? 


2.51 


1,921 
100,0? 


4,0? 


Day core center 

NiJfUbfif 
Percint 


391 


3,11 


206 

n.n 


0.8? 


265 
27.81 


7.8? 


89 

9.4? 


:.7? 


950 

100,01 


IM 


Cgoperative progMoi 
Hyfubar 
Percent 


n 


0.51 


445 
82.71 


1.7? 


16 

3.01 


0.5? 


4 

0.7? 


0,1? 


538 

loo.o? 


1.1? 


Before/after sthool prograoi 
Nyniber 
Percent 


455 


3.61 


863 


3.2S 


185 
' 11,71 


5.4? 


78 

m, 


1.5? 


1,581 
100.0? 


3.3? 


Headstart 
teber 
^ Percent 


1 


in 


59 

48. 6t 


■ 0.21 


12 

IQ.Q? 


Q,4? 


42 

35.2? 


0.8? 


121 

100,0? 


0.3? 


ALLMOS 
fiuoibor 
Percent 


IM 
29.3!S 


61. 4J 


13,812 
5181 


S2.0i 


2,522 
9.6? 


73.8?, 


2.193 
8.31 


42.8? 


26,291 
100.0? 


16,0? 


BASE NO. mm IN 11 


12,543 




im 




3.417 
7.2? 




5,125' 
10.71 




47,780 
100.0? 


100.0? 



At this point, it should bG notad that the diffcronces iDOtwoen iiursory 
school and day cure conit;r are not entirely clear, A given iiicllity could provide iiill-- 
time cai^e rind poaaeas all the attributoa of a day care centei;* but simply be 
titled a ^'nursery school/' If there is a single important categorical differGnco 
between these methods of care (csthor than local nomonclature), it probably lies 
in the respondent's percGption of the mode of usage. Under this hypothesis^ two 
users of the same facility— one part-^time in order to provide social contact for 
the child, the other full-time because the p&rents work— might Identify the method 
of care aa nursery school and day care center, respectively* 

Child Care by liiicc and Etiiiucitv 

Thoru are also strong diffevunces in the distribution of usage pi^oba- 
bilitles by race (Figure 4-2 and Table White children, . generally, are the 

most likely to receive care fi^om external providers. In partleularj whites are 
much more likely to receive care in a home--based setting (either the child's home 
or other homes) than are either blacks or Spanish children, ' 

A greater proportion of Spanish children than blacks receive care by 
relatives andj although the difference Is weaker^ by non^relatives in their own 
homes. Only in day care center care are blacks overrapresented prpportlonally. 

CliLld Care by HQUsohold Poverty Level 

A strong rclationslilp e:asts tetween household economicHmnd child care 
usage (Table Only in day care centers are the poor represented at or above 

their respective proportion in the population. Given that center care is relatively 
expensive (as we slmll see in Section VIII) , ^his phenomenon is probably attributable 
in large part to government intervention in the market in the form of graiits, 
subsidies and monitoring activities. The same can be said of the higher observed 
usage of center care among blacks* 
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Figure 4-2. Perceic of Children Using at Least One Hour Per Week 
of S'^c-ned Methods of Care by Race/Ethnicity 
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TABLE IV-4 



CHILDREN USING AT LEAST ONE HOUR OF CARE PER WEEK 

BY METHOD AND RACE/ETHNICITY 
(Thousands of children including multiple methods) 
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Childron 
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f'roj uc tod 
Chi Idren 
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Prolected 
Children 
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Own home by relative 
Nunibor 
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11 M 


2), 2% 


1,181 

12.5^ 


15.6^ 


559 


10.51 
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4,62 
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9,460 
IDO.OX 


19.71 


Own hOfT.G by non-rDlatlve 
Number 
Percent 


8,873 


25. ax 
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4.2% 


5.3X 
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2M 
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2.41 
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100.01 


20, 3K 


Other hofne by relative 
NufTiber 
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1,463 
UM 


13,25^ 


653 
SM 


21,61 


244 
2.21 


8,41 


11,318 
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23.61; 


Other hofne by non-relative 
Numbor 
Percent 


5,B52 


17.01 
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9.11 


185 
2.61 


6.11 
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4.81 
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Nursery or pre-sGhool 
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I i JUL/ 
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3,31 


1,91 


1 


7,U 




100.01 
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Day care center 
Nufnber 
Percent 
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50.41 
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2.6X 


52 


IJI 


147 
15.41 


5. OS 


950 
100.01 


2*01 


Cooperative program 
Number 
Percent 


462 
85, Bi^ 




27 

5,1^ 


0.41 


13 

2A% 


0.41 


36 

6.71 


L2I 


538 

100,01 
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Before/after school program 
Number 
Pircent 


1*371 


4.01 


111 

7.01 


1.5S 


47 
3,01 


1.61 ^ 


51 


1.81 


1.581 
100,03S 


3.31 


HeadEitar^ 
Number ' 
Percent 


60 

49,71 


^ OM 


43 

35, 5S 


0,51 


10 

8.01 


0.31 


a 

6,71 


OJI 


121 

100.03: 


0.31 


ALL ^METHODS 
Nunber 

Percent 


20,490 
71J% 


59, SI 


3,452 
13.1^ 


45, SX 


U^93 
4,9* 


42.71 


],119 
4.21 


38.41 


26,355 
100,01 


UM 


BASE NUMBER CHILDREN IN U,S. 


34,439 




7,584 




3.027 ■ 




2.912 




47,962 
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TABLE IV- 



CHILDREN USING AT LEAST ONE HOUR OF CARE PER WEEK 

BY METHOD AND HOUSEHOLD POVERTY STATUS 
(Thousands of children including multiple methods)* 
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14 


.3% 


15,01 
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4, 
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100 


Ot 


19 


.B% 


Own home .by non- relative 
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449 

5 
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6% 


15.72 


5.767 
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8,974 
100 


0% 


21 
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OthGr horre by relative 
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1 |Z40 
11 
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15.3% 


3. 
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28,2% 




009 
57,81 


25*6% 


10.393 
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0% 


24 


3% 


Other nore by non-relative 
Nu. T.ber 
Percent 
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.S% 


6.9% 
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21 


7% 
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Q% 


15 
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Nursery or pre^school 
Number 
Percen t 


149 

8 


6% 
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12 


&% 




1, 
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78.6% 


5.8% 


1 .728^ 
100. 


0% 


'4 


Q% 


Day care center 
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100. 
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Cooperative program 
Number 
Percent 
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0 


2% 


0.0% 
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13 


0% 


0.61 
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86. &% 


1.8% 


492 
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2% 


Before/after schooi program 
: Number 
Percent 
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9 


3% 
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20 
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2.5% 
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70,6% 


4.2% 


1.397 
100. 
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0% 


3. 


3% 


Heatfstart 
Number 
Percent 


^ 54 
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31 


0.8$ 




37 
33 


5% 


0.3% 




9 

8,2% 


0.03; 


110 
100. 


0% 


0. 


3% 


ALL METHODS 
Number 
Percent 


3,122 
13 


OX 


30, 5S. 
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24. 


91 


53.71 


14, 


944 
62.1% 


63.6%. 


24.064 
100. 


0% 


56. 


2% 


BASE NUMBER CHILOREN IN U,S, 


aiQ94 




IQO.OS 


11, 


166 




100. OS 


23, 


482 


100.0% 


\42,743 









^Figures given are underestimated by about ])% due to high 
refusal rate on the variable income. 



\la]iiiv vii :\ri] t}u^ nunn r^itiimnn t3^pn of provider gciicjrnll}' and can- 
Btituta the: mainKtay caru arraiiKunu^iit for iho vudierubh: ^'mlddlc-ineonK^" liruup 
(i.e. , children in houHuholdH ahovu ]n.)vany^ but Ions than 200^:^ o( the poverty 
line}, 

J 

Ciivv in ibv home by iu)n-rrdati\'us, coinpriHud ]argi.dy of necaHionai 
babysitting, ia strongly linkud to inronio. As wu will aoo throughout the data, 
in-home babyHitting is hirgely a wlnte, iniddlo- to uppor^^clasa phunomGnon. 

'riie differences in uHage by income lovol rts i mainly in the ruripeu- 
tlve probabilitiGB that children use care as opposud to hov^ many hours of care 
they receive if they use It (Figure 4-3). Children from poor hausehalds who 
use the institutional foms of care (nursery sehools, day care centers and before 
and after school programs) actually use more care, on the average, than their 
upper-income counterparts (Table IV-fi). But they are less likely to use 
these forms of care purely for casual or social purposes where usage levels are 
low. Furthermore, both poor and marginal income households are, as we vyill 
see in subsequent soctions, more likely to use in-'homc care arrangements in 
support of employment. 

Usage Schedules 

Child care usage schedules in home-based car© are very broadly 
distributed across times of the day, days of the week and predictability of usage 
(Table Day care center, nursery school and Head Start care is usually 

received during weekdays according to fixed schedules * A similar but weaker 
tendency toward fixed weekday usage is evident among children using ^care in 
non'-relalives' homes^ - . . 

Factoring out Irrepilar usage,^ evening "babysitting** and weekend 
care, it is very noteworthy that no particular tj^es of arrMgements domtoate 
either the "all day" or^"fiJced tlmei" categories. This observation, cduplad with 
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\m LEVEL OF USAGE FOR CHILDREfl USIi AT LEAST OflE m 
PER WEEK BY TfPE OF CARE Ai HOUSEHOLD POVERTY STATUS 
(Thousafids of chlldrefi including muitiple methods)* 
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*Figuras given as "projicted children" are underestimated 
by about 111 due to a high refusal rate on the variable inconie, 
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,1 
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97. i 
,2 



2.0 
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data presented below^ can be interpreted to mean that there are no given 
methods of care uniquely geared to the full-time or heavy user. In other words, 
whan we are thinking of care arrangements for children of working mothers , for 
example, it is patently incorrect to^^ssume that they will probably use day care 
centerBp family day care homes or any other particular tj^e of ^'market care, ^■ 
Indeed, relatives and even in-home sitters eommand substantial portions of the 
full-time, ^'regular market. " 

We are not suggesting that there are no clear patterns or tendencies 
to be found in the distributions of usage levels within the methods. Indeedj day 
care centers , when used, are usually used full time (see Figure 4-4), whereas 
the great majority of home-based care users can be classified as light or casual 
consumers (e, g, , fewer than 10 hours per week). But at the same time, it is 
important to keep in mind that residual levels of full-time and substantial userp 
are to be found across our taxonomy of methods, 

Table IV^S gives the percentage distribution of children using care 
by type, level of usage and schedule* While this table contains a wealth of infor- 
mation s it may need some e?^laining, TTie variable "schedule regularity" (see 
Table IV-7) has been dichotoralzed into "fixed'' versus all others ("not fixed") to 
permit a viable three-idlmensional analysis. Distributions are tabulated across 
the page, aJid cells represent the respective percentages of the totals given in the 
rightmost margin. Since the table is based on households, two children, each 
with the same method and schedule would, of course, be represented by only one 
household. 

The tnily remarkable observation to be made from this table Is that 
with the exception of "not fl3^ed light usage, " which falls almost exclusively intb 
the home-based categories of care, there are no strong patterns of dominance 
between the methods. Apparently, child care usage among the moderate to heavy 
users is more nearly the product of circumstance and (as covered In Volume lU) 
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Figure 4-4. Ogive Distribution of Usage Levels of Children 
Averaging at Least One Hour Per by Method. 
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of personal preference as opposed to advantages taherent to any given method. The 
"tj. S. system of child care, " if the term applies at all, refers to an eclectic set 
of personal arrangeinents. 

Usage b.Y_Age of Child 

When the numbers of children using care are distributed by age 
(Table IV-9), a very tidy curve is evident,' peaking at age four (e.g. , four year 
olds represent 9.9% of'all users, five year olds 9.1%). However, when the 
sizes of the respective cohort groups are taken into account, the picture is 
clouded somewhat since two year olds are the most likely to use care followed 
by four year olds, one year olds and then three year olds. etc. This phenom- 
enon is analyzed MM^v In Section V since there are confounding factors Involved 
here. "x^ 
The same basic pattern holds for the level of eare used among 
children who use care (Table iV-lO*). That is, two year olds use the most care, 
'followed by four year olds. But three year olds who use care do so for more 
hours per week than one year olds. 

The structure of usage levels is illustrated by Figure 4-6. When 
all users are consf^ered, the amounts of care used in the home-baaed care types 
are associated only weakly with age. Center care and nurse^ school care. When' 
used, are used substantially and predominantly by pre-school cMldren. Before 
and after school care programs, by definition, are limited to the older children, 
and the amount used peaks at about the fifth grade. ** 

— *Cell entries in this table have been suppressed where, due to small samples', 
, the standard errors of the means are greater than one third of the observed values 

**When mentally transfomlng age to Bohool grade, the reader is reminded 
that the survey was taken in mid-1975. Children are thus one half year older 
than calendar-based cohort distributions. About half of the six year olds are 
actually "pre-schoolei'S," 
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Figure 4-6, Mean Hours Per Week Used By Type and Age of Child. 
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SuppkniienUil Ikiin 

Additioml UibiilationH giving projoetod niimburH o( chiklroji rccjtuving 
the various nu:thodH of care by age and selected housohold domographic variables 
iwv included in the Appendix at the end of this rGport. 
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lIOl'liH USED PER CAPITAt 
A SUMMARY USAGE INDEX 



Overview 



If the reader will permit ua, with appropriate apologies, tu ypealc ol a 



typical" ehild under 11, he or she would rueeive about B, 7 hours ot earu pur 
week froni providers outside of the nuclear family. The black child, however, 
would receive Lilpout an hour more (9.9), and the Spanish child nearly im hour 
less (8.0), A ehlld whude mother works full time would receive over 20 h irs 
per week versus about four hours for his ''typieal^V counterpart whoso mother 
does not work at all. 

If it is dangerous to speak of the typical child, the concept of pe.r capita 
hours used (meim hours per week based on all children users and non-users) is 
still probably the clearest summary statistic for illustrating the major deter- 
minants of consumption as well as the distribution of usage by types of care. 
This chapter is based in Its entirety on data representing observed usage 
expressed In hours per child in the population and derived BSi 



Where: 




i ^ index for children (obsei^'ations) 
j - index for methods of care 
HR - hours used per week 

, .tn 

WGT = probability weight assigned to the i child 



Iti llu; piHH'oding Kfclion, it wtus nolLid that the simple probtiljilitiuH 
,,t uHHi'o tftul In he mi.shMulitijV. Althoiu^h tlic per capita flpu'es in tins section 
l^y (Irl'milinn incoi-poL-ait. IkiIH llu; numbci' lining child care iind the hourn conHunitHj, 
\hv\ should not hi- c'oiiHtrued to indinite whether a given method or curu, whun_ 
u.-;<.:d, ' ; UHtd niort) (or h'HH) hours iier week than others. 

■ Viuweti on the whole, tliu brealidown of the national child care hotirH 
((■■li^ure nO) iH doniinnted, ;ih one would exiJCCt, by care deUvorcd in homoH 
(HO. !' i. 'Y\\v niodal (■at(vsi,i:>r\', care hi relatives' homes , cotnpriaes about a 
qiiarlei- of all eare, and in correlative proof that, as we shall later sue, care by 
ridulivuK ri'.'quentlv serves an a formal and substantial arrangement in support 

fit' (M>U>lo\'!1ieilt . 

About a fifth of all eare is delivorod in an institutional or "prograiti- 
Ivpe" riuttiiTg, allhouKh we reiterate the caveat that the nature of before :md after 
vchiuA care crumot lie eontriidistingTiish^Bd with certLiinty from the other types of 



care 



A N ational Estimate of Total Care Hours 

Buried on the entire sample projection of 47. 93 million cliildren living in 
iionies ill the eoterminoUH rnited States and the observed sample means, estimates 
of the magnitude of the national child care effort can be made by type of care, 
as sho\\-n In Taljlu V-1. 
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Distribution of Total Child Care Hours 
Delivered by Type of Care. 
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TABLE V-1 



fSTIM/VniU TOTAL CHILD CARt HOURS DELIVERED BY TYPE 
(mi 1 1 ions of hours) 



Ty\w 


Per Week 


Per Annuin 


lii lunnie by rolative 

1. ! i= )nio by non-relaiivti 

In volativos' homes 

" i nnn-relalives' homes 


80.4 
71.8 
106*7 
83.1 
34.4 


964. 2 
861.6 
1,278.8 
997.3 
412.2 


N . v^iory schools 

1 OopuriitivG programs 
lUjloro attor school prograin 
Ik: ad start 


26, 0 
3,5 
9.0 

.2.6 


323.2 
42,5 

107.8 
30.7 


Tolai, all methcxls 


418.3* 


5, 019, 3 


*HUuKlaril error ostiiTiatod at 8*4 million. 



Levels of UsaRG by Age of Ch ild 

Fl-^ire 5-2 represunts, in ogive form, per capita usage for all mtHif/Is 
. r Liivn hv age of child. An accompanying Table (V-a)* gives a detailed brealc^^ 
down bv age and method of care. 

Quite obviously, child care usage is innuenced strongly by age. In . 
general, the levels of usage portray a sl<ewed cuire peaWng at age two aiid 
descending, monofonlcdly, asihe children age, enter school and also become 
more cripablc 01 caring for tbsmselves. 



^Figures given in this and other t^les in this section are extended 
to four declnial places to permit examination of taHs. However, only 
apppximately one decimal place is significant at the ,05 level. 
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liiiLi) m mi method m. \)^ child 

(ppr capito hniirB per wock) _ , 
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Thcroxcuptlon to an othcrwuH) sniooth curve occurs between the ages 
UiruG and four, at which point day care center and, purticuUirly, nurBory school 
usage rises, often for school-readiness or social purposes. Tlie ages five and 
six represont entry into the school system, beginning with kindargartens in 
communities which offer them.. 

The rather strong pealc at age two (particularly when coinpared with 
the drop at ago three) is ah interesting one* The strongest explaration lies in 
the fact that two year olds ha/e a higher probability of having a working mother 
than de three year aids (Table V=3), At the same time, two year olds are less 
likely to live in two=parent liouseholds than are one year olds. 

Age two is strongly associated with the entry or re-enti^^ of the mother 

1 • 

into the jjot market. It is also probable that this age represents an oft--held 
cultural threshold minimum for first leaving a child away from his mother and 
outside df,the home* And there may be just a grain of truth to the stereotype 
of the ''terrible twoSj'- often acknowledged to be the phase of development most 
demandi::j on parents, 

> Three year olds, by contrast, are more likely to have infant siblings, 
thus tending to preclude their mothers' employment* It is als,b probably true 
that younger children (up to, perhaps, age eight or niiie) are more likely to live 
in households with younger age structures and are more likely to receive some 
forms of in-home care adjunctive to their siblings needs. Of final note, three 
year olds are alightly more likely than two year olds to have siblings old enough 
tc provide some Intra-household care. 



TABLE V-3 



r OBSERVED PRbBABILITY THAT R£;SPONDEnT 
WORI<S OR IS CURRENTLY MARRIED 
(SPOUSE PRESENT) BY AGE OF CHILD 



Age of Child 


Probability that: 




Mother is married 


Under 1 


m X / 




1 




87 


2 




# o ** 


3 


on 


82 


4 




83 


5 


* J u 




6 




8 ^ 


7 




.79 


8 


. 33 


.79 


9 


.34 


.80 


10 


,39 


.81 


11 


.42^ 


.80 


12 


.39 


.82 


13 


. ,38 


.79 
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With the exception of before and after school care, which increases b}^ age, 
the methods of care vai^ by age of child, each declining as the child progresses 
throu^ school age. But several structural differences underlying the usage 
patterns ^e evident: " ' 

m Day cai^e centers and nursery schools are strongly age dependent^ 
enbraci ig primarily pre-schoolers* The fact that ^'day care 
center" use extends further into the upper ages^ notably through 
seven year olds, is probably perceptual or semantical rather than 
actual. That is, regardless of the nature of the care itself j 
respondents were less lil^ely to call care received by a six or 
seven year old "nursery school, " Neither of thes^^ care methods 
are used sii)stantlaliy by infants. 

m Care in the home by non-relatives ^ compinsed lai^gely of 
occasional b^ysittiiig, is the most stable (least dependent on 
age) throughout the discributlon. 

o Care in relatives^ homes is also comparatively Independent of 
age. Moreover, In terms of total usages It Is the most 
promineiit arrangement made for the care of infants. 

m Care in non-relatives* homes most closely approximates the 
overall distribution of cares a fact which probably can be inter- 
prets d to denote versatility of usage mode. 

It is interestmg, although unexplained, that the two. forms of "otiier 
home*' care — by relatives and by non-relatives — tend to be complementary. 
That is, for years of age in which one goes up^ the other tends to go down. 
The trend Is a .weak one, however, 
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Levels of IJaagp by Race 

Differences in use (both ovurall ^id among' the various methods) are 
bIbo evidenced lii the data (Ti^le V-4) by race, with %vhites, blacks and those 
ccnBidering themselves as Spanish each showing dlatinct tendencies ^ 

m In home care by non- relatives (especially occasional baby^- 
sitting) is predomliiantly a white phenomenon. As will be noted 
below, it is also strongly linked to the househcld Income level* 
ThuSs in-^home care by non=relativea is dominated by the whitG 
middle class. ' 

& Spanish children^ while using less care overall^ receive care > 
more often from relatives. They are underrepreeented in the 
nursery school and ■'in'-home--by^non^relative" forms of care. 

m Blacks also receive more care by relatives and are substantially 
overrepresented in day care centers, nursery schools and 
Head Start programs— all three institutlomal forms of care. It 
Is probably noteworthy that these forms of care are also 
Influenced most by federS^ funding and presence * 

In each case, these differences c^bi considered statistically strong 

Income Status a Determinant of Usage 

To the extent that Income and employment are related^ one would 
expect child care usage to increase as Income Increases. Furthermore* one 
would ex;iect that the avall^lllty of money w^ld Impact the choice of care used 
Both of these ^hypotheses are confirmed by the data ^Table V^5)* 
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CHILD CARE USAGE B! RACE Al ETHNICITy. 
(per capita hours per week) 
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TABLE 11-5 

CHILD mi USAGE Bf HOUSEHOLD mim STATUS ' 

(hours per weel per child) ' ' " 

« INWNE » IN CHILD'S Own HOME * IN ANDThiR HCMi NUR^tRY ♦ DliYtARE sCUOPFi.lji yE4BLFDHE/AFTR» PRDJECT , * " jOTHj 
• LfVii. MEUTiVE NDN-RILATIVM REiniyE NON-PEU!lVf;» ICMl * tiUUA * PPDf.HM *SChOOL PGM HrAPSTART *AIL METHODS* 
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^M. 
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Firsti households ©arnlng at least hvica as much money (200%) as 
the poverty level use about twicG as, much care as those below poverty. 
Only among the iederally impacted institutional settings (nursery/day care 
centers and Head Start) do the poor consum^e more care than those, between 
poverty and 2009o of poverty* 

'The'"mai^ginal-income'V household (not poor^ but withiii 200?o of 
poverty) represents the biggest consumer of car^ by relativess while the use 
of care by non-i^elatives correlates lliiearly with income. 

It should be pointed out that although the differences observed by race 
are intertwined with those by income, the analyses made in this text tend to 
hold independently. 

Employment of the Respondent 

As the reader will recall^ more than 80% of the respondents are 
married^ nearly all are women ajid only about 6?o of the spouses (where 
prusent) are unemployed. Hence, the employment status of the respondent 
(e. g^, mother) is a virtual, but not perfect^ measure of household "full 

employ nient" a# well as of the respondent herself, 

/ . 

The weekly number of hours worked by the respondent (Including 
zero in the case of those not employed) Is by far the best Independent predictor 
of over^l usage (Figure 5-3 and Table V-6). In general, this relationship *\ 
is linear. , . ^ 

Among the various methi^, the strongest relationships occur with 
the Vother home" care groups (relatives^ homes and non- relatives* homes), . 
The relatively high intercept (1. 35 hours per wis.ek) for those not employed 
and using in^home-by^relative care underscores the observation th^ this 
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Figure 5-3. , Child Hours of Care Per Capita by 
Employinent Level of the Mother* 



"0 



. ■ ^ TABLE y-6 ^ . 

CHILD CiE USAGE OF CHILDiM iHBER OF HOURS WM ^ mmM 
(weekly hours per capita") , 



...HOWS •IN"I'«'!:™M;!,, : ^I" ? ; V " 51! .sLoOL FSIl « HE«CST)SI .ttl HEWK. 

:j«t;«i;:i!Lr/;.:i»i::i«.iM^ 



■NONE 


(1;B9D^ 






Q,m „ 


' 0,2?S2 


' 0.1228 


0,0168 


0.1634 


0,0631 


' 4.2671 


1-19 
20-29 


i.in? 

'urn 


1,7391 
1.^7?7 


I. §18^ 
2.7993 


3.07U 


0,5119 


1.4^1 
0,§21§ 


0.1497 
Q,I7I7 


0,1117 
, 0*2031 


' 0,0137 
' S,C779 


11*1344 


"30>49 
M §0 S UP 

01 

TOTAL ' 


4,26Q^( 


3,3U8 
: 2,0T8S 
1,4970 ' 


^ '^.^127 
7,5775' 
' '1,2238 


him 

1,7321 


2.121^ 
2,0654 . 
0,7U! 


1,6117^ 
0.56U 


Q.fiil3 
0,1511 
0,0738 


,0,3333 ■ 
."■0,1873 


' 0,033? 
0.0289 
0.0S34 


2d.65i§ 
8,7114 



M.M«M>MIHtM»'»"<""'""!''"!'""""""" 



„ , ,.,M....M'....".tt *mm 
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r.rrangement is used for differing purposes in a variety of usage modes. Usage , 
of care In nun-relatives' homes, however, appears to be controlle# almost 
. entirely by the parent's circumstance. That is, the domlnwit factor is employ- 
ment* ' . 

Perhaps more Important, the "other^inme" forms of r.are accoimt 
for well over half of the total care regeived by children whose mbthers work , 
SO or more hours per week. Care in the child's home by relatives also 
continues to rise as the parents' work schedula exceeds the "normal" work, 
week (defined here as 30 -49 hours per week). Thus, It 1^ fair to say that 
these three methods constitute the mainstay arrangements used by the "haavily 
employed." , ' ' * ; . 

\ '■ ' • - - - i 

In contrast, the in-home (by non- relative) babysitting model is 
much less frequently found to be a satisfactory arrangement for the 
' "heavily employed." Also, this form of care constitutes, if only barely, 
the modal form of care used by mothers working between one and 19 
hours per week, / / , 

The rather irregular patterns of nurpery school and day care center 
usage are interesting in that they appe^ to correspond to stereotypical types 
of schedules. That is, there are peaks at one -19 hours and 30-49 hours, repre- 
senting, perhaps, some tendency for institutional settings to offer regular 
business hours in either the "mominp only," "aftemobns only" (e. g. , half 
day) or full-day les. . « . 
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Section VI 

CHARACTERBTICS OF 'SUBSTANTIAL' USERS 
Discussion ' 

■ .. . / 

Our analysis thus far has focused on the popilatlon as a whole* 
* But when we think of child care, whether we are inte|-ested In the welfare of 
ohildran, the impact upon f iniily eeonomlce or structufc^i the role of women 
or of system-wide policy, we tend to ^itik not of occaslokal babysitting or the 
^fharing of responsibilitiee among frlendi or relatives. Rather, we are proD- 
ably Interested in children and households using some mlnimmn amount of 
care — enough to satisfy the popular perception of ^'child care user. 

This section is devoted to an lamination of the consumption patterni 
of those who use 10 or more hours per week. As we shaU see by the data, 10 
hours per week represents a significant node in the distribution of hours used. 
Not only were respondents likely to report hours In multiples of five (e.g, - 
'mo re children were repQrted to use 10 hours than the sum of those using 11, 
12,. 13 and 14 hours), but the demographic characterigtios of usera, the reasons 
for use and the cKara^terlstics of usage (e.g. , times used, schedule, etc,^ each 
begin to shift distributional proportions at about 10 hours* If 10 hours tends to 
satisfy our qoncept of ^^substantiar* usage, however, the selection of this as a 

* r 

y _ ■ . 

dividing Urie must still be considered basicaUy arbitrary. 

The reader is c^'jitioned that »10 hours per week" is deflnad separately 
in this section for households and children. Where tables present distributions 



of households , the criterion for selection was that householdi reported 10 or ' 
more total uhild care hours (the sum of the hours of all applloable children). 
This statistic is meamngftil in inteipreting the impact of child care on house- 
hold economics and in assessing the child care requirements of households, * It= 
should not, however, be construed to represent total provider hours, especially 
not in the case of home-based care. 

Children, on the other hand, were qualified if they used 10 or more 
hours of any given me&od of care, From the standpoint of the child, this 
definition is reasonably indicative of the Impact of care in his or her total 
envlromnent. 

About three in 10, households report using a ^'main method" of care 
at least 10 hours per weeki distributed according to Table 'VI-l, Entries into 
this table are mutually eKcluslve, and the absolute projections shown represent 
only main methods (e.g. , a household ufiing two or more methods 10 or more 
hours per week would appear only once)^ 



TABLE VI-1 

HOUSEHOLDS USING MAIN METHODS OF 
CARE 10 OR MORE HOURS PER WEEK 



Method 


Percent ©f Users 
(houieholds) 


Percent of 
^Population 


Projaeted KousehQlds 


Own home by relative 


15.7 


6.0 


1^465,800 


Own horn© by nonrelativa 


15,8 


4.8 


1,178,500 


othar home by relative 


25.2 


7.7 


1^876,500 


other home by nbnralative 


20.2 


6.2 


1,502,500 


Nursery or praachQQl 


8.8 


2.7 


€59^800 


Day Car© Center 


€.3 


1.9 


471,200 


Cooparative progr^ 


.7 


,2 


53|100 


Bgf ©re/after eeheol ^ 


2. .4 


.7 


177,600 


Haadstart 


, 9 


.3 


70,800 






(30.51) 




,i 

i 
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A Profile of Jubstantlal Users 

On the basis of demographics, these ''substantial user houaeholds" are 
distributed quite differently from the overall sample .population. Table Vl^2 
gives the proportion of^housdiolds with employed mothers using their respeo- 
tive main methodi at least 10 hours per week. As tlie reader rnay recall from 
Section HI, Just under 37% of the respondents were employed either full- or 
part-time. Substantial users of all of the main methods are much more likely 
to be employed, ; - 

TABLE VI-2 

PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF HOUSEHOLDS USING MAIN METHODS OF CARE 
10 OR MORE HOURS BY EMPLOYMENT STATUS 



Main Method 


Employed. 


- 

Not Employed 


Total 


In own home: 
" By relative 
By non-relative 


» 50,91 
56.0 


49.1% ■ 
44.0 


100.0% 

100.0 ./ 

' 1 


in other home: 
By relative 
■By non-relative 


58,3'' 
86.8, 


41.7 ' 
13.2 


iqo.o 

' 100.0 


Nursery school 


61.5 


-38.5 


100.0 


Day care center 


78.1 


21.9 


100.0 ■ 


Headstart 


(15,8) 


(84.2) 


100.0 , 


Baseline percent ^ 
(entire sample) 


37.7 


63.3 


100.0 



4 

t 
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The stTongeat association is fqund among users of car© In ncjA- 
relatives* homes. Fully 81% of these users are employed. The weakest 
relationship (other than Head Start, which is influenced by programaiatic 
objectives, ellgiBility and a small sample space) is evident for households 
using ln-home=by-relBtivt^care. 

Significant, a Jbeit weaker, differences can b,e obsenred by marital 
status (Table VI-3), Married households (8 S?^ of the sample) are approxi- 
mately represented proportionally among users of in-home--by=non- relative, 
in relative^ a home, nurseiy school and before and after school categories. 
Day care center users and persons ^uslng relatives in the home are much less 
likely to be married. * _ 

TABLE VI-3 = _ - ^ 

PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF HOUSEHOLDS USING MAIN METHODS 
10 OR MORE HOURS PER WEEK BY RESPONDENT'S MARITAL STATUS 



Main Method 



In own home: 
By relativi 



In other home-: 
By relative 
By non-relative 

Nursery schools 

Day care. centers 

Before and after school 

Headstart 

Percfent in population 
(entire sample) 



Current Status 



Married 

a - — 



66.81 



Not Married 



33.21 



78.9 ■ 


2,1.1 


100.0 


71.1 . 


„ 28.9 


100.0 


77.8 


22.2 


100.0 


62.9 


37.1 


100.0 


76.0 


24.0 


100.0 


(40.3) 


(59. L) 


100.0 


82.2 


17.8 


100.0 



To til 



100. OK 

4C.?tO 



Both the poor ^and the near-poor are more likely to uie In-home^by- 
relative care (Tablie \T[-^4), while the Ineidenoe of substantial use of care In 
relatives^ homes is highest among marginal or near-poor households. 

Marginal households are underrepreeented in each of the three more 
formal types of care (i. e, , non- relatives* homes, nurse^ schools and centers). 
Presumably, these househclds can least afford to pay for care in institutional 
settlngB and are not, at flie same time, considered needy enough to get much 
help from subsidies. By the same token, the disproportionately high incidence 
of day care center usage by the poor is indicative of the federal presence* 



• :^ TABLE VI-4 . 

PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF HOUSEHOLDS USING MAIN "METHODS ' 
.OF^^CARE 10 OR MORE HOURS PER WEEK BY POVERTY LEVEL 



Main Methoti 


Below 
Poverty 


Within 200% ' 
of Poverty 


Above ?00% 
of Poverty 


Total 


In own home: 










By relative 


18. 4« 


30.0% 


51.7% 


100.0% 


By non-relative 




22.2 


73-. 5 


100.0 


In other home: 










By relative 


10.2' 


30.9 


:8.9 


100.0 


■By non- relative 


10.1 


19.1 


7U.9 


100.0 


Nursery -schools 


B.3 


10.0 


81,7 


roo.o 


, D'ay care centers 


25.5 


16.2 


58.2 


100.0 


Percent in population 
(entire sample) 


14.9 


24.4 


,60.7 


100.0 



Regardless of the respective proportions In the baseline population i It Is 
clear that most substantial child care users have Incomes double the poverty 
levels or more. The principal explanation Is, of courae, the higher probability 
of full household employment* 
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Usage Schedules of '^Substantijr^ Users 

In Section IV, the distribution for all users %vas presented by three \ 
schedule variables fe^^f^ 4,-140. Table VI-5, on the foUowlnf page, presents 
a similar distribution which is limited to children using 10 or more hours in 
the respective methods. With much of the casual usage eliminated^ the 
'^repilarity'* of usage of all the methods tends to gravitate about the weekday 
fi-.ed^type schedules, so that we may now begin to get a picture of when moderate * 
to heavy usage^ occure. 

Tables VI=6 through ¥1-11 give distributions of children using methods 
by level of usage and according to whether the schedule is fixed* addition^ (^stri= 
butlons within each of these cells are given by age categoiy. * On tiie basis of 
these tables as well as Table it is clear that even among full-time- 

equivalent users^ in-home care and care in relatiYes' homes frequently occurs 
according to irregular or vaiying schedules* - 

There are two plausible explanations. Firsts it is likely that mWy 
households use these methods full time In support of work and alsoior beca- ■ 

aional goolal purposes _injthe_eymlng£^^r_d^^ " 

probable that the more Institutional foims of care do not offer sufficient flex- 
ibUity to rteet the needs of mothers working odd shtfts or irregular schedules. 



*In interpreting distributionB by age, bear in mind that the cells 
are not equal In size. 
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TABLE VI-5 



1 

-1 



lERiC 



PERCENT OF CHILDREHSIi GME AT LEAST 10 HOURS PER pK Elf SCHEDULE 



schidulf 



BY TIME OF m\ 



, ALL DAY 
pgreent of Useri 
Ptrcento^ pepulatien 

Pircant of Useti 
Percflnt pf peptilation 

AfTERNOOfiS ONLy 
PefWnE of Uiirl 
fetsint s£ Fopulatisn 

EVENINGS ONLY 
Psrcent of tjserl 
percent ef population 

OVEiUllQHT ONLY 

ntmt of useti 
Pereent of pspulation 

VASYING TIHIS 
Pireeht of User 1 
pereint of papulation 



SV^VSOFJEEK; 

'"WEEKDAYS ^ 
pcfGeht of DierJ 
Percent of Population 

WEEKEHOi 
pBreint of Useti 
Pu'Eint of PopuUtion 

BOTH 

Percent of Users > 
Pf vcfnt of Popuiation_ 

FlffiD flHES 
Pereint of UsMS 
percent of Fopultt^gn 



ROOTING TIMES 
PiCetnt of UiBEi 
Petcent of Pepulstiw 
IRRECdWR, fRED. 
Pircint of liieri 
pereent of PopUUtlon 
IRMGULAR, tlHPRED. 
PetciBt of Uiiii 
fifGihl of Population 

split' TIMBS 
Pireent of Uiiri ' 
Pijcent of PspulitWn 

TOTM, (N) 

mm 

FOFULATIOH 



In Oi*n Hois 



Silative 



I, 7 

1.8 
,3 

Ifl.l 

,i 

II. 1 
.5 

4.4 

. .1 

31,4 



10.0 
2,3 

.3 
40. i 



ij.s 

2.§ 



Nenrsiativfl 



32.6 

3.0 
.1 

11.8 
,S 

13.5 



4.1 
' .2 

34. 5 
1.3 



3.6 
,2 

13.3 
,1 

1.2 

3,8 
.2 

2.2H 
41, 9H 



47.1 
1.1. 

10. i 
,4 

41.7 
1,6 



11.9 
' 2,0 



3.1 
.1 

12,8 



30',1 
l.I 

:.2 



47. 9H 



In Othir Honie 



Rilativi 



3?.S 
2,2 



3.4 

J- 

6,1 



10.0 



33.8 
2,0 



41.3 
2.4 

1B,B 
1,1 

3i,l 
2,3 



41.$ 
2.7 



NonEilativi 



60.8 
2,9 

6.7 
,3 

12.0 
,,£ 

3.1 
,1 

1.2 , 

. .1 

16.2. 



Nuriiry 
School 



3.1 ' 

10,2 
.6 

33.1 
2.2 

2,1 

.1, , 

2.8H 
47, IM 



81.1 
3,9 

2.1 
,1 

'11,1 



74,0 



3.7 
: .2- 

6.9 
,3 

13.1 
.1 

a.2 

2.3K 
,47. ?M 



61,1 
1,3' 

■26,2« 
.6 

8,3 
i2 



4.S 
,1 



95,3 
2.D 

2.1 



2,2 



91, a 
2.0 



Day Cari 
Centir 



4.2 

.7 



.1 

.7 



l.OH 
47:iH 



72.5 

I. 2 

\ 

II, 5 
,2 



9.1 
,1 



18.8 
1.6 

1.1 



CQQplI" 

Profrai 



Before/ 

AftBt ' 

School 
ProgjiB 



61,7 
.1 

31,2 
.1 



1.5 



.4 



1.4 

2.2 



0.8H 
47. IH 



3.1 



61.. I 
.1 

6,2 



19,0 



€1.3 
' .1 



if.O 



e.iM 

4?,IM 



Keaditart ' 



10.1^ 
.1 

3,6 



67,3 
.5 

2.1 



16.5 

,1 ■ 



71.4 



.3 



28.3 
.2 



74,0 
,5 



S,7 



20.3 
,1 



D.3K 
47. 9H 



42,0 
,1 

32.1 
.1 

22,1 



3.4 



100. 



.2. 



17,1 



.1 



2.3 



6.1N 
47. 5M 



U5 



^ mu vi-6,. 

- ' CHILDREN RECEIVING IN-HOME CARE RELATIVES BY AGE ' 

. ' AND USAGE MODE, ' 
' _ (TABLE INCLUDES ALL CHILDREN^ USING METHOD.) 

^ ' AGE OF CHILDRfNl • 

USAG< ^QOE * TOTAL USERS 1 •—-^ — ^ — - * 

C^^TiU^RYl * NUMtie^ PERCFNT *. 0 ^2 * 3 5 ♦ 6 - 9 * 10—13 * 

■ if 

ASUAL USAGE CLf Si ^ . ' 
THAN 10 NOURS/kEEKI 



SUBTOTAL ' 
PERCENT^ 


91415 
{ 100,1) 


80, 6« / 


22497 
24,6 


24364 
26*7 


26067 

28*5' 


18487 
20,2 


F IXf D SCHEDUlA ^ ^ 
PERCENT 

mi 


1'2323 
< lQO.il 


10.8% 


2877 
. 2j#3 


3476 
28.2 


3838 
31.1 


2132 
17,1 


NOT FiXiO 
. PERCENT 


* 79092 

i ioo«i) 


69,8% 


19620 
24, S 


20888 
^6,4 


22229 ^ 
28* 1 


16355, 
20., J7 


MODERATE USAGE 

C 10-29 HOURS/hEEKI 












- fl 


SUBTOTAL 
PERCINT 


12667 
( 100, li 


11.21 


2459 
19,4 


3021 


4060 
. 32*1 




FIXED SCHEDULi 
PiRCENT 


4667 
{ 100*^1 


r^. 4,3% 


563 
11.6 


1239 
25,5 


1571 X 
32,3 


//i49^ 
// 30.7 

1 . 
1633 

20,9 


NOT FIXED 
PiRCENT- ^ 


7 800 
C100«l) 


6,8% 


1B96 
24*3 


' 1702 
22*8 


24-89 ^ 1 
31, -9 


HEAVY-FULL USAGE 
C30 HOURS/WiiK fi LP) 










. ■ [f . 




/ SUBTOTAL 
"pERClNT 


93B4 
CIOOpII 


8,2% 


2 399 
25,6 


1893 , 
20*2 


3i,ir' 

. / . 

211^^ 
31#3 

■ t " 


2120 
22,6 


FIXED SCHEDULE 
PERCiNT 


6758 
{ 100*11 


. 5,9% 


1065 
2 7? 6 


1359 
20, 1 


1417 
21,0 


>x NOT FIXED 
PiRCBNT 


2626 
(lOO.S) 


a. 3% 


534 
10, 3 


' 534 
20*3 


055 
32,6 


703 
26, 8 


TOTALf ALL CHILOPEh 
USIi^G HiTHDO 
PERCBNT 


113466 
t 100,1) 


100,01 


273^^ 

a4.i 


29278 
2i.8 


3^3099 


23734 
20,9 



W ««« III iti * 

'^Reported in hwidveda 
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^ TABLE VI -7 , . \ 

CHiLCREN PECeiVING IN-HQMH. CARE BY NQN-R ELAT I ViS BY 
AGE AND USAGE HOOE* 
ITABLE INCLUDES ALL CHILDREN USING METHdD.I 

♦ «*»*«*!i.******««t<*ifc*»*********«^^ AGE^OF CHILDRENi ♦ 

USAGE MODE • TOTAL USERS: * — ^^^^^m^^~^^ ♦ — ^ — ^„^m^^^ 

VcATEGORYs , • NUMBER* P ERC ENT • 0 - 2 • 3 - i • 6 * 9 •:10 -13 * 



CASUAL USAGE UiSS 
THAN 10 HOURS/fciEEKI 



SUBTOTAL 
PERCENT 


^1294 


.83,01 


21248 

23.3 


27742 
30.4 


. 27601 , 
10.2 


14703 
16.1 




F IXED SCHiDULE 
PERCENT 


884^ 


6.0% 


3287 
37.2 


2240 
25.3 


2058 
23,3 


1259 
14,2 




NOT fixed' • 
PERCENT 


82450 
( 100. SI 


. 75, OX 


17961 
21.8 


25502 
30*9 


25543 
31.0 


13444 
16.3 




HOOERATE USAGI 
.liO-29' HOURS/hEEKI 
















■ SUBTOTAL 
■ PERCENT 


12435 . 


^11,41 


2385 
19.2 


3404 
27,4 


4633 
37,3 


2013 
16.2 




F IXEP SCMbDULi 
* . : PERCENT 


^ A A ? 

1 100«ll 




746 
15,3 


1045 
21.4 


2309 
47.3 


« 782 
16.0 




HOi FIXED 
PERCENT 


75S3 
C 100. i> 


' 6.9% 


1639 
21.7 


2359 
31.2 


2324 
30,8 . 


1231 

16.3 




heaVy-full usage 
130 hours/ week c lp j 
















■ ^ 

SUBTOTAL 
PERCENT 


6191 

ClOO.S) 

■ - ^ 


5.61. 


130S 
21.1 


13B6 
22.4. 


2162 
35,2 


1319 

21.3 




FIXED.. SCHEDULE ' 
PERCENT 


4019 
(100«f 1 


3.6% 


144 
21.0 


1110 

27.6 


(246 
31.6 


819 
20.4 




^ NOT F IXED 

. PiRCENT , 


ilT3 
IIOO*!) 


2.01 


461 

21.2 


. 276 
12.7 


936' 
43,1 


500 
. 23.0 




TOTALf ALL CHILOREK 
USING METHOD' 
PERCENT 


109921 
(100,11 


100.01 


24938 
22.7 


32532 
29,6 


34416 
31.3 


18035 
16.4 
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' TABllE; VI-8 • " , ■ ,. ■ 

CHM DREN RECEIVING CARE IN A RELATIVE' S. HOME BY AGE 
■ / ' AND USAGE .MODE. 

^(TABLE INCLUDES ALL CHILDREN USING METHODJ . . ■ 

^♦♦♦iii******* »♦**«■* •«••***•*•*'••**•*■* 

USAGE MODG • TOTAL USiRSf *— «- 

CATrOORYi - NUMBER* PERCENT «, 0-Z* 3-5« 6-9* 10 -13 • 

CASUAL US4GE ILf SS 

THAN 10 HOURS/WEEH) ' ^ ^ 



y^: SyBTQTAL 

>r PERC ENT .3 ^ 


iohiii 

1 100 f%» 


78,6% 


2AB91 

^ 3 m 3 


30766 
28*8 


30419 
i 2 8» 5 


20701 
19*4 




^ ^ - FIXitr SCHIDULE 
PiRCiNT . 


- 166lQf 
1 100 •3) 


12,2% . 


3414 

dU m Q 


5222 


6126 


, 1848 
11-1 




NOT^ F I XEL) ' ' 
PERC ENT 


^_ 90167 
( 100*1 1 


66,4* 


21477 


23544 


242^3 


18853 
' 20*9 




MODERATE USAGE 

C 10-29^ HQU#S/fe|E'KI 


i 














, SUBTOTAL 

PERCENT . 


1637D 

cioo^iT 


^ n.0% 


4525 
24,6 


. 4713 
28«6 


4204 
25. 7 


3428 
20*9 




FIXED SCHEDULE- 
. PERCENT 


5379^ 
<100#ll 


AM 


871 


1836 
34*i 


119r 
22*2 


1480 

27*S 




NOT FIXED 
PERCENT 


. 10991 

i ioo.il 


8, ox 


3154 

aa*7 


2877 
26*2 


3012 
27*4 


1948 
If. 7 




HEAVY-FULL USAGE 
130 HOURS/WEiK £ .UP) 
















SUBTOTAL 
PERCENT 


lasei 

ClOO^XI 


9.21 


2873 
22p8 


3467 
27*6 


3790 
30*1 


2451 
19,5 




, ' FIXED SCHEDULE 
PERCENT 


8338 
ClOOtI) 


0.1% 


2327 
27 #8 


256g 
30*7 


2179 
26. 1 


1287 
15*4 




NOT FUiD 
PERCENT 


(lOO.ll 


3.1% 


§46 
12.9 


902 
24*4 


1611 
, 38*1 


1164 
27*6 





TOTALf ALL CHILPR6N 

USING HETHOD 135728 
PERCENT 1100*11 



100*01 



31789 
23.4 



36946 
28.7 



38413 
28*3 



16580 
19*6 
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TABLE VI-9 



CHILDREN RECEIVING CARE IN A NON-RELATIVE'S HOME BY 
AGE AND USAGE MODE. 
(TABLE INCLUDES ALL CHILDREN USING METHOD j 



USAGE NODE 
CATIGORYi 



^ TOTAL USERS! 



* NUMBER*? IRC INT ♦ 0 - 2 * 



I* AGE OF CHILDRiNi * 



CASUAL USAGE UESS 
THAN 10 HOURS^.^iil<l 



SUBTOTAL 
PERCENT 


6U088 
(100.1) 


72.2% 


12930 
21,5 


16481 
27.4 


18788 
31 4 3 


11889 
19.8 


FIXED SCHEDULE 
PERCENT 


20213 
(100,1) 


24.3% 


5137 
25.4 


5478 
27.1 


6450 
31.9 


3148 
15.6 


NOT FIXED 

^ PiRCENT — ^ - 


39875 
(100.1) 


47.9% 


7793 
^19.5 


11003 
27.6 


12338 

30.9 


8741 
. .21.9 



MODERATE USAGE 

110-29 HOURS/kEEKI 

ft \ 

■„ SUBTOTAU 
. PERCENT 

FIXED SCHEDULE 
PERCENT 

NOT FIXiO 
PERCiNT 

HEAVY-F.ULL' USAGE 
{30 HOURS/WEEK € UP) 

SUBTOTAt 
PERCENT 

FIXED SCHEDULE 
PERCiNT 

NOT FIXED 
PERCENT 

TOTAL* ALL CHILOPEN 
USINO METHOD 
PERCENT 



11359 
(lOO.X) ; 


13.6$ 


: 2860 
25.2 


3028 
26.7 


3971 
35.0 


1500 
13.2 


7625 
(100.1) 




2129 
27,9 ,, 


2052 
26.9 


2716 
35,6 


T28 
9.5 


• 3 734 
(100. t) 


4.4S 


.731 
19.6 


976 
26.1 


1255 
33.6 


772 
20.7 


: 11835 
(100. X) 


14. 2X ' 


3646 , 
, 30.8 


3941 
33.3 


3135 
26. § 


1113 
9.4 


10834 
(100,1) 


13. OX 


3461 
32.0 


3729 
■ ,34.4 


2655 
Z*.5 


982 
9.1 


1001 
(lOO.l) ' 




178 
17.8 


212 
21.2 


480 
48.0 


131 
13,1 



83282 
(100,1) 



100,01 



19436 
23.3 



23450 
28.2 



25894 
311.1 



14502 
17,4 



*4,»«,*«««iii««f«««UNca*« 

*Repoj*ted in hmdvedB 
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TABLE VI-IO . 



. ■ CHILDREN RECEIVING NURSERY SCHOOL CARE , 

BY AGE AND USTOE MODE. 
(TABLE INCLUDES ALL CHILDREN USINe METHOD J / , 

♦iit******««***#il#***#*<*»***» AGE QF CHItORiNi * 

USAGE MODE * TCT^L USeRSl ^^-^---.^^*^^------«---~— *— ™* 

CATBGORYs * hUHBER* PIRCENT * 0 - I * 3 -5 * 6 * 9 ♦ 10 ^13 * 

CASUAL USAGf CLESS ; ' 

THAN ID HOURS/WEEK) 



SUBTOTAI 
PERCENT 


9350 

iiao*i) 


48.0% 


1168 
12. § 


77 35 
fl2.7 


431 
4.6 


16 
0.1 


flXBO SCHEDUl^ 
PERCENT 


8644 
C100«il 


' 44,4% ■ 


f03 
10* 4 


7450 ' 
86. a 


291 
3.4 


0 

0.0 


NOt ViXSD 
PERCENT 


C 100.1) 


3.6% 








yr- 2.3 


37*5 ' 


40 


19.8 


HQ0ERAT6 US^Gi 
(10-29 HOURS/WEiK) 














SUBTOTAL 
PERCENT ; 


4805 
1 100.11 


24. a% 


660 
13.1 


3986 
S3.0 


lff9" 
.3.3 


0 

0.0 


flXBO SCHEOULE 
PERCENT 


4507 
ClQO.il 


23, i% 


660 
14*6 


3697 
62.0 


ISO 
3.3 


0 


NOT FIXED 
' PERCENT 


298 
1100*1). 


1*5% 


0 

0.0 


289 * 
97,0 


_3.0 


0 

0*0 


HEAVY-FULL USAGE 

{ JO HOURS/WEEK € L'Pl 














SUBTOTAL 
PERCENT 


C 100.11 




lie? 


1^3644 
68.4 


394 
7.4 


0 

0.0 


FIXED SCHEDULi 
' PERCENT 


5170 
C 100.11 


26.6% 


1261 
24.4 


3515 
68,0 . 


394^^ 

im^ ^ 


0 

0.0 


NOT FlXED 
PERCENT 


l&b 
C1Q0«1) 


0*8% 


26 
16.8 


129 

83*2 


Q 

0.0 


0 

0.0 


TOTAL* ALL CHlCOPEN 
USING METHOD 
PERCENT 


19480 
. €100.11 


100.01^ 


311^ - 
16.0 


1§36S 
78.9 


984 


16 
0-1 



f 



. TABLE V'l-n , . ' • s " ; 

. CHILDREN RECEIVING DAYCARE CENTER CARE BY • 
AGE ANn USAGE -MODE. ' 

(TABLE INCLUDES ALL CHILDREN USING METHOD.) - ■ 

* « ^ li » 4 1# 4 ii * * * 3| i» * * « « « ^ * * « « 

^i$^m0^^tmii*'^mib^^^i^^^*t**t*m**m*mt.^**^*m0* AGE CF CHILDREN^ * 

US4Gi MODE J* * tCTAL USERSi — ^,„^„«^„^^^„*„*^*^^ — 



OATiGORV : 



* NUMBER*PIRCENT * D - 2 * 3 - J * 6 - 9 * 10 -13 * 



CASUAL USAGE (LESS 



THAN Id HOURS/teEEK) 






* 








SUBTOTAL 
PERCENT 


1681 

1 ioo# i) 


17.6%\ 


\ 46 8 

27- a 


"720 
42. € 


// 361 
21.5 


132 
7,9 


FIXED SCHIDULE 
PJRCiNT 


) 

1096 
ClOO^II 


11.5% 


312 
28* 5 


- 1 

504 
46,0 


. 148 
13*5 


132 
12.0 


NOT FIXED 
PERCENT 


5 83 

(loo^i) 


■ 


156 
26,7 


216. 
36,9 


\213 
36,4 


P 

0.0 


MODERATE USAGE ' 
110-29 HOURS/WEEK) 














. sue TOT U 
' PERCENT 


24B7 
( 100* i) 


26,2% 


' 403 
16*2 


952 
38.3 


987 
39.7 


145 
5.8 


>IXEO SCHIDULE 
tRCErjT . - 


1901 

c 100-ii 


20,0% 


311 
16,4 


* 865 
45,5 


667 
35,1 


. 58 
3.1 


NQJ FIXED 
PERCiNT 


5 86 
C 1D0«SI 


6.2% 


92 
15*7 


87 
14.8 


. 320 
^4,6 


, 87 
1^,0 


HEAVY-FULL USAGE 
130 HOURS/WEEK £ UPl 












SUBTOTAL ^ 
PiRCiNT 


5340 


56. a% 


510 
9.6 


3443 
64.5 


1340 
2^,1 


47 
0,9 


FIXED SCHEDULE 
PERCENT 


5216 
(100.1) 


84.8% , 


510 
9.8 


3319 
63,6 


^ 1340 
25,7 


47 
d.9 


- NOT F I XID ^ # 
PiRCENT 


124 
{100*1) 


1.4% ■ 


0.0 


124 
lOQ.O 


0 

0.0 


0,0 

■ s 


TOTALf ALL CHILOPEN 
USING METHOD 
PiRCENT 


9508 

(lod.i) 


100. Q« 


1381 
14.5 


SILS 
53.0 

i 


2688 
26,3 


' 324 
3,4 
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SGCtion VII 
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PAYMENT iMODE AND I'ORMALn'Y OF CARE 

D iscussi on 

Just as the preceding scGtion sought to isolate and examine that portion 
of child care usage which could be considered substantial or "significant" in 
terms of the amount of care ustjd, we nre intox-estGd in the concept of structural 
foriTiallty of care arrangements. That is, what proportion of care is delivered 
through a true "market mechanism" involving "valuable consideration" by 
peraons who might thlnlt of themselves as "providers"; and what part can be 
attributed merely to friends helping each other, neighbors exchanging favors, 
relatives shaiing through an extended family relationship and other similar 
arrangements which we might thirik of as being nonmarket, informal care? 

It is tempting to classify care into formal and informal categories by 
the generic types of arrangements. We might, for example, assume that "other 
home by non- relative" arrangements (e.g. , family day care), day care centers, 
nursery schools , Head Start programs and before and after school programs 
'donstltute the "formal" market, while in-home care arrangements and all forms 
of cai'e by relatives are essentially infornial and outside the "market."* 
However, there arc two reasons why we are hesitant to use these definitions 
as a basis for distinguishing between modes of usage. 



^Indeed, this dichotomy was contemplated by the analysis plan for this 
itudy and has been used previQasly in child care research. 
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Fltat, thoro ia evldcnco (presented lator in this section) tird not nil 
earn l=»y relatives ccin bo considored to iail outside the economic market. Nor 
cnii it be m:n *:ilned that all cnro by relntives representa merely infortnnh 
"extended family'' holping relationships. 

The distinction made here is an Important one. The issues ol whether 
or not care by relotlves should qualify for reimbursements, subsidies and tax 
doductions warrant great currency in federal policy. FurtJiormorCj although 
it is outside the scope of the instant study, the seminal event in the entry of 
family day care homes into the provider market may often occur between rela-- 
tives, 

For ejcample, it is possible that one of the common scenarios in a 
''developing'' family day care home portrays a grandmother, aimt,^sister, or 
other kin outside the working mother^s household who takes on additional, 
non- related children since her or his time is already encumbered in child care. 
Moreover, initial structured home-care experience may frequently derive from 
caring for relatives. 

Admittedly, we are speculating beyond the data. Yet we believe that 
M Is a misconception to interi^ret care by relatives and In-hnme care by non^ 
relatives as being ''Informar' in all cases. 

Conversely, it has been pointed out that much of the care received in 
relatives^ homes ^"informar' and that we cannot clearty distinguish 
uimily day care home'' models from casual or * 'underground" care* 

In this section, the concept of "formality*^ of arrangenients is examined 
as a funotlon of the mode of compensation (1. e, , whether cash, in-kind or none 
t all) for servioes received and, in order to integrate this definition with the 
receding section^ as a function of the number of hours used. 

In considering whfether or not cash Is exchanged, there is an implicit 
grounding in law. Traditionally, consideration is an essential element to a 
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contract tmd, lumoo, a business rclntionship. And it is through the government 
power to regulate commerce and to administer public fimds (as well as general 
state "welfare" powers) that licensing and standards agencies derive most of 
thni r powers. 

Flgiirf. 7=1, on the following page, gives the overall distribution of 
households by child care compensation mode. About a third report using child 
care but making no cash payments. An additional one In eight uses at least one 
type of eare for which "In-kind" eompensation is rendered despite the fact that 
cash is paid for one or more other forms of care. But before much meanirtg can 
be ascribed to this distribution, we must consider several confounding problems. 

The foiemost difficulty is our inability, from consumer data alone, 
to deteiTniiie the effects of grants and subsidies on the market. Table VII-1 
conipares the percentages of the population using the sL% most slgnific ait 
outside-the-family provider typos against the respective percentages reporiing 
cash and in-kind compensation. 

TABLE VII-1 

PERCENT OF ALL HOUSEHOLDS USING CARE COMPARED 
AGAINST THOSE COMPENSATING 
(remainder involves no compensation) 



Type of Care 


Household's Using 




1 In -Kind 


In own homej 
By relative 
By non- relative 


23.7% 
23.2 


3.9% 
18. 7 


14. 5% 
2.9 ' 


In other Wome: 
By relative 
By non-- relative 


31. 8 
' 21 2 


3. 9 
9. 2 


20.7 
10. 2 


Nurse^ schools 




5. 8 


0,3 


Day care centers 


2.9 


2.3 


0.3 
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Figure 7-1. LLS. Hbuseholds Using Child Care as Defined 
by Summ^iry Coinpensatlon Mode, 



1. Households reporting no care outside the 
nuclear family or schools. 

2. Denotes ^aah for at least one arrangement^ 
services only for other(s). 
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It is quite evident that households using non- relative or institutional 
care are the moat likely to pay cash. Tlie proportion of households receiving 
''free'' care in these arrringementa is not substantial. And even these few 
households that do not comiDensate (i.e. , 1,7% In another hn by non-relative, 
1.2% in nursery schools and 0.4% in day care centers) are probably composed 
primarily of fully^subsidized cMldren and should not be construed as using non- 
market care. 

On the other hand, it is obvious that care by relatives, while often 
free, is most likely to be provided in ^^exchange for services or favors , " an 
observation which can only be interpreted to describe ^^extended family rela= 
tionahlps, most of which are casual and, in the vernacular, '4nfoTOiah 

Generally, we can conclude thsi care by relatives is not affected very 
substantially by fully- subsidl^^ care arrangements; yet public monies probably 
have sonae Impact on the ^*market^' in the form of reimburiements and '*pass» 
through^' subsidies^ * . * 

Householda with younger children are much more likely to purchase 
care than are those with older children (Table About a third of house- 

holds with ''pre-schoolers'' (three to five year olds) purchase care versus less than 
one in 12 where the youngest child Is over 10. Furthermore^ the proper-- 
tion of users cbmpensating in-kind Is much higher among the *'older-cohort'' 
households, suggesting that iiioiTOal neighborhood arrangements » augmented 
by school attendanoe, are prevalent among older children. 



^Respondents in this survey were asked If they received any 
"direct government subsidies expressly for child care. " Only 51 
raw records, projecting 1.5% (weighted), were afflrmative. This 
small sample was distributed broadly across methods and Is not 
sufficient to support a quantitative conclusion. 
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TABLE Vn-2 



PERCENT OF HOUSEHOLDS USING CARE BY COMPENSATION 
MODE AND ARE OF YOUNGEST CHILD 



Ago of youngest 



Non-uaor Ua©» no Uee, compensation byi 



child p:o houfe/week) compensation aoBh only In-klnd only both TOTAL 



Under 3 20. 2 

3 to 5 2G, 2 

6 to 9 41/5 

10 to 13 02. 0 

All housaholds 35, 3 





28.1 


27,6 


19.2 


100% 


6. 1 


31.8 


18. 6 


17,3 


100% 


7.2 


21.1 


20.5 


9,7 


100% 


7,4 


7. 1 


20,6 


2,9 


100% 


C. 9 


22.6 


22. 1 


13,2 


100% 



Some care received for free or Iri exchange for services or favors Is 
substantial. When the "user" populatiw is deUmlted to those receiving ten or 
more hours of care per week (Table vn-3), about a third report either "to-kind 
only" or no compensation. Excepting households where the oldest child Is ten 
or older, however, the great majority (tiiree-quarterB of those with "pre- 
aohoolers") pay cash for at least one arraagement. 

TABLE VII-3 

PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF COMPENSATION MODE 
OF HOUSEHOLDS USING 10 OR MORE HOURS OF 
CARE PER WEEK BY ASE OF YOUNGEST CHILD 





No 


Oompenflation 




Aga of youngest dhild 


oomponiatlon 


only aaflh 


only favors 


BOTH 


Ltss than 3 




39.2 


25.1 


28.8 


3 to S 




1 


18,9 


27.6 


6 to i 


10.0 






19.0 


10 to 13 


16.8 


26. B 


48.8 


9.8 


AU boussholdi 


8.1 


41.9 


28.1 


2S.0 



J' 

Care by Helritlves 

About the same proportions of households (3. 9%) pay cash for care lii 
the children's own homes by relatives as for care In relatives' homes (Tables 
Vn- 1 and But several structural difforences are evident when the 

respective '*paid user^' subgroups are examined against selected independent 
variables. 

For one, care delivered in the child's home by relatives is much more 
likely to occur casually and according to a light usage schedule. Of the 4?c pay- 
ing for this form of care, nearly Imlf use fewer tlmn 10 hours per week, * About 
2* 1%, or just over a half million households , pay for more than 10 hours per 
week of in^-home care by rolatives. 

Households paying for care iri relatives^ homes are somewhat more 
likely to make moderate or heavy schedules. Approximately 3% (three quarters 
of the 3. 9% who pay) use 10 or more hours per week. This subgroup, estl^ 
mated at about 720, 000 households, is roughly the same size as the consumer 
fT^^oup making substantial use of day care centers. 

For the most part, these differences are explained by the fact that 
employed mothers (1, e, , respondents) are nearly five times more likely to pay 
for care In relatives' homes than those who are not employed. In contrast, 
working mothers; are only about 50% more likely to pay for ''in-home^by" relative" 
care. 

mscemible trends are also evident by Income and by race an^ ethnicity* 
The poor and the '^near poor" are more likely to purchase in-home care by 
relatives than are those above 200% of the poverty line; but those above the 
poverty line are just slightly more likely to pay for care In relatives' hoines, 

*Some of the figures given in this text do not appear In the tables. 
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USERS OF mi THE CHILD'S HOME B! RELATIVES COMPENSATION HODE 
Ai SUM DETOAPHIC DATA ^ 
(Weighted Percents Based on All Houseliolds) 

'. i 

nuHimuumm^ ^ ^ _ ^ . ^^^^^ _^ ^^^l^^j ^ 

I I USES NnHDUT ^ COHPENS6TI0N • CflfiPENifiTION * « 

* SUBGROUP * COHPENSATIQN * IN CASH 

8V CURRENT 
p'lT&L STMUSl 
' HARRIED 

DV RESPONDENTS 
il*PLOyHENT STliySl 

EHPLU¥iOIFUU/PI«t'/ 
NQT EHPLQYIO 

BY RfiCE/ETNlCntl 

HHIIE 
BLACK 

SPANISH/OTHER 

BY POVERTY STATU! I 

BELOH POVERTY 
i^ITHIN aOOl OF 
AIQVE iOOi OF HH, 



7^.1 
T6iV 


5.i 

lie 


3.4 

Is? 


M 
III! 


3001? 

ml 


1431 

lifi 


8Qii 
7^.1 


6.2 


3.1 


• 11.0 
UiS 


e^34 

IS31S 


IHl 

im 


74.4 
82.7 
60.9 


6.0 
3.1 


3.6 
3.7 
i,7 


U.O 
lO.i 
9i2 


1S3U 
3101 
2511 


im 

1401 
691. 


eo.9 

na 


2.9 
6.1 


hi 
3.6 


u.i 

11.7 

i4.e 


3211 
Sill 
13U7 


m 

1119 


76.3 




1.9 


14.5 
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USERS OF CARE IfJ lOTHER HOHE B! mm BY 
COHFEiATION HOPE Ai SUMHARV DEiGRAPHIC DATA 
(Weigiited Percents Based on All Households) 

NON'USERSi • -US IR ^ TOTAL IN COUNT) * 

t 4 ySFS HITHOUT » CQHPENSiTION « COHPENSATION * j' * 

* SUBGROUP ' < GONPENSATION * iN CISH * IN KIND * HlIGHTID * m • 

BY CUPREfjT ■ 
HiRlTH ST&TUSi 

HARRliO 

,NOT MARRIED 

BY RESPONOINTS, 
EMPLOVHENT STATUS S 

iMPLOyEDlFUU/PIPT) 
NOT EHPLOVEO 

BY RAeE/£TNlClTY! 

WHITE 

SUCK 

SPANISH/OTHER ' 

BY PQVEftTy STdTUSI 

BELOW POVERTY 
WITHIN im CF 
ABOVE 2001 CF PCV, 

a L L SiSPCNDiNTS 

1, RMorted In thomindij noii^fi 



67,^ 
72,9 


! 7.2 


3.7 

^.8 


21,7 


I0S21 
4342 


3435 

ini 


70.3 
67.2 


5,6 
8.0 


1,9 
1.6 


16,3 

23i2 


im 


i?6l 
2835 


65,5 
74,6 

80,3 


Oil 
'i.l 
3.1 


3.1 
7.3 
4.^ 


23.2 
14,1 
11.0 


18312 
3§01 
2571 


3541 
1401 
651 


?8.^ 
63,1 
66,7 


5,2 
8,1 
1.3 


3,1 

4.a 


24,0 
21,8 


1212 
5211 
13121 


856 
1189 

IC36 


61*2 


1,1 


3.9 


20.7 


urn 


4§oe 
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Although whites are more likely to use care In relatives^ horaei, thay 
are least Ukely to Day* Blacks pay more frequently becaufle they are more 
likely to use child care in support of the mother's employment ; Spanish housGholdi 
pay more often because they are lass likely to make ''free'' or "m^lcind arrange-^ 
nunUs; and whites are more likely to eompensate in^kind. No siinilai^ly strong 
patternfj are evident for in-'home relative care. 

About four and a half million households (18.7%) pay for care In their 
homes by non= relative providers (Table ^1-6), While this is the most common 
paid arrangement, there are, as we have suggested previously, at least two 
very different types of users. 

Two thirds of those paying average fewer than 10 hours per week* 
Furthermore, most unpaid care (i. e, , free or in- kind) represents light usage* 
Hence, moat households using this form of arrangement may be considered to 
be "casual babysitter users, " 

On the other hand, one in eight users (2. 2% of the population) pays an 
In-hoine sitter for 30 or more hours of care per week* Of these full-time 
equivalent arrangements, 90% are by households with mothers who are employed 
full-time. Approximately 14?c of employed mothers uaa at least j.0 hours per 
week. Overall, some 1* 5 million households pay for 10 or moj e|hours per 

week* ; 

/ 

Table VIIr6 can also be interpreted to confirm ^e observation made 
in Section Vthat usage of in-home-by^non-relative care is stroi^ly dominatad 
by whites in the mid- to upper- Incom© classes, 
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USERS OF CARE U THE CHILD'S HOi NOfi-REUTIVES BY 
COff EiATIO^i HODE Ai mm DEMOGRAPHIC DATA 
(Weighted Percents Eased on All HoLiseholds) 



i NON-USERSi . -USERS^ * TOm IN COUNT) • 

• * USES WITHOUT ♦ CQHPENSAtlON * CQHPINSATIQN « j * 

* SUHGROUP * COHPENSfiTIQN ♦ IN CMH * IN KlNO 



BV CURRENT 
mUUi STATUS: 
MARRIEO ' 

'nOTHARRIEO 85*2 
t 

OY RESPGNDENTS 
EflPLOyMENT STiSTlJS: 

eHP|,OYiO(FULL/PaRTi 79.0' 
NOT EMPLQYEO . 

BY RACi/ITNlClTYi 

WHITE, 'V?l,6 
dUCK ■ '94,0 

SPANISH/OTHER 91, § 

BY POVERTY STaTuS: 

BELOW PQVIRTY 9Z.9 
HITHIN m% OF ■ S3»^ 

ABOVE 200t OF PCV. . 69.6 

A L L RiSnONDENl$ 76.8 
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Care to Non^Relatlves^ Homes " , 

Although our interpretation of ^to-^other-hotne-^by-non=relati\^^^ care 
Is sotnewhat confounded by Qur inability to Isolate, with certainty, true family 
day care home users, it is still ralatively safe to infer that a formal structure 
exists which can probably be corisidered the most important single type of 
arrangement for full-time employed mothers (see Table VH-T). Over half of.. 
^ all those who reported using care in non-relatlveB* homes apparently refer to 
^Informai" (e.g* * in-kind in particular) neighborhood arrangements. But ttie 
residual 9. 2% who compensate in cash constitute a solid market base. 

Just over 6% of all households (or two tMrds of those paying cash) pay 
for 10 or njore hours per week. Moreover, om in five working mothers 
(19,1%) pays for th^ form of care In- contrast to only 3. 57o of mothers who are 
not employed. Of those whtf^pay, 41%, or 786, 000 households^ use 30 or 
more hours per week. 

The distribution of paid users by Income favors respondent^ not cur- 
rently married (spouse absent) and those with Klgher incomes. Wh^n these 
variables are controlled for em.ployment status ^ however, dlffereiices are weak, 
!purthermorej full subsidies probably account for^niore of the n^u -compensating 
poor thah their upper -incopte counterpartii 

It would he most convenient Indeed to know, incontrovertlblyj the 
licensure status of the providers receiving cash, Unfortim^elyj however, 
consumers often do not Imow whether th^lr providers are licensed. Nearly 10% 
of the eligible sample space (raw count of users of oUier^liome by non- relative 
care whether paid or not^ did not Icnow, Tills Is a ^artljCularly difficult non- 
' response incidence to rjlonate since Jt is 'extremely likely that a greater pro- 
portion of thotfe who did not taiow use licensed care than the ^^valld'^ obrerved 
proportions, / ^ 

/ 

i 

i ^ 
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USERS OF tm IW km HOME, BY flOfl-REUTiyES BY 
J XOMPEMON HODUflD sum DEMOGM 
■ , •• (Weighted Perats Based on All Households). 
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TABLE Vn-8 



MINIMUM ESTIMATES OF HOUSEHOLDS USING 
LICENSED FAMILY DAY CARE HOMES 



HQUseholds Reporting: 


Minimum estimate* 


Percent of 
respective total 
users 


Licensed care 


527,400 - 


10, 2«** 


, Licensed, paying cash 


381 ,900 


■.. 17:0% 


Li censed 1 paying cash 
using ten or more 
hours 


259,900 





*Estiniates are extremely suspect due to high non-response. 
**Base Includes Insubstantial, informal neighborhood arrangements, 



Table VII-8 gives the proportions of licensed reports to the number of 
users, respectively,, for all 'tother-home=by-non-relatlve" users, those paying 
cash and, finally, those paying cash and using 10 or more hours. Frankly, 
this distribution Is more or less Inscrutable. 

First, the estimates of licensed users might be half tiib true national 
total, or they might be even less than half. If some of those TiiBponding "no^' 
were mistaken. It is known, if only through anecdotal reports and state agency 
estimates, that easily one half to three quarters of care delivered in on- relatives 
homes for money may be "underground" (1. e. , should be licensed but isn't). 
The elusive problem of detennlning what proportion of care Is licensed versus 
• "underground'' will survive this study. 

Second, the relatively high incidence shown of unpaid licensed ca,re 
suggests that the relatively small base of fully-subsidized care is virtually always 
licensed, or at least reported as licensed. 
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Whatever fte tme licensing of these arrangements may be, this foim 
of arrangement is very often 'formar under anyone's deflnltlonf with three 
quarters of a million full-time employed mothers purchaBlng fuU-^time equiva- 
lent cixvc and nearly a million purcliasing ten or more hours. 

Nursery Schools, Day Care Centers ^d Head Start 

Given the samanucal difficulties in defining generic dlflEerences between 
nursery schools, day cars centers and, to a lesser degree. Head Start, we will 
make little attempt here to distinguish between them, especially since tte 
distributions themselves may be circular artifacts. 

Head Start is the least common of the three "Institutional" care forms, 
at least as reported (Table Vn-8), One respondent, above the poverty line, 
reported paying $15 per week, but all other observed Head Start usage was 
free. 

In assessing the importance of nursery and center care, it must be 
kept in mind that these fomis of care tend to be more age-specific than the 
home-based methods* About 20% of households conteinlng children between three 
and five use either center or nursery school care. Approximately 15% pay. 

Of the nearly 6%fUsing nursery school care (Table Vn-9), two thirds 
use more than 10 hours per week. Although 5*3% of all households with 
respondents who are not employed pay for nursery school care, just over 1% 
of the poor do. Regardless of the compensation mode, only about 1,4% of the 
*^not- employed pobr*' use nurse^ school care versus about 7% of the "not- 
employed upper tacome, " The fact that about 6% of employed mothers pay for 

*As noted elsewhere, some "nursery school" and center usage Is 
probably funded, in fact, by Headstart. 
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' USE8S OF HEAD STM ^ ' ' 

B! COMPEl^SATIOfi HODE AND mm'i OEHOEPHIC DATA 
(wiigtited percents based on all households) ' - , ■ 
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TABLE VI 1^9 



USERS OF NURSERY SCHOOL CARE BY 
COMPENSATION MODE AND SUMMARY DEMOGRAPHIC DATA 
(Weighted Percents Based on All Households) 
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"nursery schoor' caxe 10 or more hours per week is evidence that the nursery 
school ie an important enaployment-lmk^ arrangement. 

When respondents were aeked if their providers were lloensed, 86. 5% 
of th6 valid response was affirmative and 13, 5% negative. Once again, however 
non- response blurs the picture at about 9% of the eligible (raw) sample space. 

Centers, on the other hand, appear to be more ^'forrnaP' by deflnltion 
(Table Vn- 10). The prevalence of center usage, as reported, la the lowest of 
the methods discussed thus far to this Section at 2.3% of households (1.9% using 
10 or more hours). Of those that pay p employed mothers are represented at 
four times the frequency of those not employed^ and btacks are proportionally 
overrepresented across all parent modes. 

Only 3% of responding center users reported using unlicensed care; 
but one in 10 did not taiow the provider's licensure posture. 

Although the sample numbers are sja^allp the impact of federal sub-- 
sidles can be seen in both nurseiy school and center care. Combining botii 
methods p about one in 20 of poor households use care but db not pay cash. 
Interestingly, there appears to be no discrimination in favor of en'her employed 
or non-employed respondents* ^ 

Otiier Forms of Care 

The usage incidence of before and after schobl programs and coopera- 
tive programs Is too low to support any mewilngful analysis. Tables Vn-11 and 
vn-l? are therefore included below for general Infonnatlon only* 
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TABLE yiI-12 
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COSTS OF CHILD CARE 



Di acnissJon 

This suction is duvotod to an analysis of the dollar costs paid by 
clilld care consumers. No qiiantitativc measure is available from this stiidy 
on additional costs to the public {ue., government programs, subsidies or 
reimbursements) and to family members or relatives not residing in the immc-' 
diate household. 

It is tempting indeed to apprbach the subject of child care costs 
purely from the perspective of tracUtlonal macroeconomics* And to be surej 

supply and demand" functions, economies of scale, marginalism and the like 
are to be fouiid at work, in their usual forms* But let us also consider those 
attributes of child nare consumption which tend to presage caution in making 
structTiral assiUTiptions about the nature of the cMld care market. 

In most industries we assume tiiat the quintessential motivation 
of the provider (or supplier) is economic gain. Thus, we maintain that m 
indust]tyj aiid the decisions made therein^ seekL: to mwimize profits* As we have 
seen, however, a sidDstantial amoimt of child care delivered, even by non^ 
relatives^ is not based on a formal economic arrmigement involving cash. 
Furthermore, many institutional providers (i.e., nursery schools, day care 
centers and Head Start programs) are organized as non-proflt coiporations* 
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At tho orimc time, no uiiiforni product or unit of BervicG can bo 
durincd Crom the conaunicr^D point of vinw. Tho porcolvod imit of sarvlce muy 
r:Hi|;n from n few liourB of custodial or proteatlva flupervision in the caao of 
(J .l)V£ntl:ing through an integrated ^'alter-envlronmcnt'^ in tho case of aai-tintiQ 
duvalupmental care. The reasons for using, or uxpected honefits, often 
inergc, incorporating both child- dovelopmerital md parent- convenionco factors. 

The t^conomist would, of course, argue that these factors, In 
thomselves, pose no particular theoretlctU problem* For example, the con-^ 
cept of elasticity would be important in the stmicture of child care coats, 
particularly since it cim be maintained that child care usage is influenced 
largely by cultural factors* That is, if a mother believes that method "A" 
is best for her chUd, but knows that method '^B" is basically similar in 
benefit, she still might choose A over B regardless of price unless the price 
of A became prohibitive. By the same token, if the price of A were to go 
down, neither she nor anyone else would necessarily purchase more care. 
In this example, A tends to be inelastic— a probable attribute of much child 
care usage e 

The notion of 'Hime-^prlce'' is also important* In defense of the 
classical (if mythical) '*law of supply and demand,'' the argument 1^ well taken 
that price can be construed to Include not just actual dollars exchanged, but 
transportation time, inconvenience and, generally, a relative v^uation of 
anciUa^ labor and materlalB as well. With respect to child care, we would 
maintain that whether or not the consumer considers convenience to be a 
major factor in the selection of an arrangement, associated ttme-price is 
implicitly part of &e cost structare. 

Interestingly, the price structure does not seem to be controlled 
by the upper threshold Ifanit on how much households believe they can afford 
to spend. Although this topic is covered mo^B fully m Volume m of 
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they would be uiAo to spond in their prosont sltaiation, and the results showed 
very little concordanee with tlicir reported aurrcr^' expenditures. 

Finally, if the child care market mechanism is essentially infomiar 
antl non-systomatie, as we believe it Is, one can spcculato that ''allppago'' 
may be more important than any tinio market Gquilibrium^ As aii illustration 
of what we mean here, let us draw an analogy to the employment market, 

Wlien we say that there is, for GKaJtiplc, 10% imemployinGnt, our 
general Inteipretation is that tliero are more people looking for jobs than 
there are jobs available (and at a 10% level of unemployment this is prob^ly 
true). But government economists will define ''full-employment'^ at soma 
level (and we surely do not wish to arpie what that level is) of, say, 96?o« 

Among other reasons ^ full employTnent is not conaidered to bo 
100% because of struct\iral or logistical "mismatches J' For instance, there 
may be 10^ 000 electricians out of work but, at the same time, 20, 000 job 
openings for electricians. However^ the unemployed may not live in the s^ne 
areas as the jobs, or the candidates and the employers simply do not "find" 
each other* 

Another similar situation which may occur is exemplified by an 
economy where there are 10^ 000 jobs open for doctors, and 10^000 unemployed 
engineers. It is correct to say that there is unemployment, but incorrect to 
say there are fewer jobs, on the whole, than persons seeking jobs. 

All this is obvious enough. The point is, the effects are heightened 
in a market npiechanlsm controlled by undefined (but heuristieally enormous 
in impact) cultural factors. And we must therefore be very careful in viewing 
the child care cost stmoture as one in which simple '*tradeoffi*' may be freely 
made. From the standpoint of public policy * for example, it cannot be con- 
eluded tlmt a given price consumers now pay per hour for a certain 
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ni(2thod of care conHtitutuB the oxpucteci priccj weru the uHagu of caro 
to be oxjjanded tlirough public incontlvea* Nor could we really predlui ny 
partlmiUtr ahangc in usage pattorns it price were lowered. 

Yet tliora arc iinportant things to bo loarned I'roni this Burvc>y about 
Pi. In tills ^oation^ wo will liu uxnnuning the data from two ussontially 
difrci'^nf: perspectivas- (1) as rneasures of magnitude and (2) as tests of cer- 
't)\n ^'-.'y! Mcses about the economic structure of care,, 

On the "pure nieasui'emont'' side, wo are intereeted in learning 
how large the child care market (or ''industry'' as some would term it) is— 
both from th^ standpoint of aggregate totals and as dollars distributed 
throughout the various care arrangements * 

All of the tables presented in this chapter include estimates of 
the total national expenditure (in dollars per week) devoted to each method of 
care as subdivided by selected independent variables of interest* In order 
to poi*tray the time magiiitudej non- response has been allocated according to 
observed proiX)rtiunSi Because of roundoff errors in the readjustment 
algorithms the bottom line total projectioiis may vary slightly on some 
tables. 

In summary^ the total national costs of clilld care, as j.aid by , 
consumers J is estiiTiated as showi by T^le VlH-l, 

Over half (55%) of the child care dollar is paid to non^-relatives^ 
with about 25% going to the institutional forms of care. As one woidd expect, 
relatives receive the least in remunerations in proportion to the total amount 
of care delivered (Table . 
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TABLE VIII-l 

TOTAL ESTIMATED NATIONAL CONSUMER 
COSTS OF CHILD CARE 
(millions of dollars) 



Mpthod 


Per Week 


Per Year 


Child^s home: 






by relativG 


$ 8» 9 


^ /IRA 7 


by iion-i^elativc 


32. 3 


1 A 7 Q d 


Other homo: 








13. 0 


674.1 


by non-relative 


34,4 


1,790.4 


Nursery school 


20a 


1,044.6 


Day care center 


10.5 


547,1 


Cooperative progTams 


.3 


17.5 


Before/after school 


2.0 


101.8 


$121.6^* 


$6,321.6 



♦Standard error estimated at + 4.6 million; 



Head Start dropped being Insignificant. 



TABLE VIII-2 

PROPORTION OF TOTAL CARE DELIVERED COMPARED 
AGAINST SHARE OF THE CHILD CARE DOLLAR 



Method 


Percent of all 
Child Care Hours 


Percent of 
Total Costs 


Child's home- 






by relative 


19.3% 


7.2% 


by non- relative 


17,2 


26.6 


Other home; 






by relative 


25. 5 


io.7 


by non- relative 


19.8 


28.3 


Nursery school 


8.3 


16.5 


Day care center 


6. 4 


8.7 


Cooperative program 


0, 8 


0.3 


Before/After school 


2. 1 


1.6 


(100%) 


(roo%) 
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That relatives arc i)aid loas is not bo Important m the observation, 
oncG agalnj that thoy roproHunt a Biibstantlal part of thD market and that they 
aru, indeed, iruquuntjiy paid. 

A second tppic at Interest from the ''pure measurement'^ pergpective 
is the coat per sex^vice hour of the various arrangements of care* But before 
presenting the i^esults of this calculated item, It is necessaiy to explain a 
measurement difficulty imposed in part by the design of questionnaire. 

The numbers of hours of care received were racorded severally for 
each child in the household with respect to method; costs were recorded 
(also with respect to method) in the aggregate for the housaholdi Thus, there 
is no strictly logical way to identiiy care units delivered in common. 

For exLUiiple, suppose a given household reports that child ''A" 
receives 20 hours por week of in-home care by non^relatives, cliild ^'B'^ 
receives 10 hours and j further, the household on the whole pays $12. We 
cannot ascertain how^ many of those hours are received in common or how* many 
provider (^'sitter'') labor hours are represented by the $12. 

Furthermore, although we would expect (and the data confirm) that 
babysitting two children for an hour does not cost much more^ if any, thmi 
caring for one child for an hours we would not maJce the sajne asBuimptlon for, 
say, day care center care^ where costs are likely to be determined by number 
of children served or ■■enrollment slots.'* 

Consequently, %ve have used as a comparable measure acrosa 
methods the mean cost of a cliild care hour (household cost divided by the 
sum of the hours of carl received by all children using) j not the provider servic 
hour* Table shows the impact of this definition when assessingi 

particularly, the uost of home-based care. 



TABLE Vni-3 

MEAN COST PER SERVICE HOUR BY NUMBER 
OF CHILDREN IN THE HOUSEHOLD* 



Method 


Overall 




Number of Cliildr 


en 




Mean 


1 


2 


3 


4 & over 


Child's homei 

by relative 
by non-rclativo 


$.35 
.■53 


.51 
1.06 


.36 
.57 


.26 
.35 


,22 

.37 


Other home: 
by relative 
by non- relative 


.39 
.54 


.50 
.69 


.32 
.49 


.29 

.48 


(.34) 
.38 


Nurse school 
Day care centers 


.66 
.57 


.65 
.55 


.67 
.69 


(.68) 
(.35) 


(.45) 
(.51) 


All methods** 


$.51 


.65 


■ .61 


.40 


.34 < 



♦Figures shown in parentheses are suspect due to insufficient 
observations. 

**Includes methods of care (Head Start, cooijerative and before/after 
school) not itemized due to insufficient observations. 



In addition to serving as an aid to Inte^retation, Table Vm-3 can 
construed to test the hypothesis that some arrangements offer economies of 
scale when two or more children receive care in common, B^yslttlng (e.g. , 
in-home by non-relative) is, of course, the most statistically markedi but the 
differences between "other home by non- relative" and nurse ly/day care center 
are probably the most slgnlfie ant in substance. To be sure, the interpretation 
of the "other-home by non-relative " pattern is confounded by varying usage 
modalities and cannot be equated to the family day care home concept; but it 
is still probably correct to conclude that "group rates" are more like □ be 
mantffest unong fonnal family home providers than center, even tiiough 
;'slot av -ill^le" and "slots used" constitute true business constraints in both 
casess •■ . ' 
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A third "pure measurement" objective is the deterraixiation of how 
much, on the average, householrts pay in total when they use care. Tables 
presented at the end of this section include this sUitistic in all oaBes. * 

Overall, households which purcliase care average $14.73 per week 
in costs. Metm distriJjutiona by mothod are given In Table Vin-4. 



TABLE VI T 1-4 



MEAN COST PER WEEK TO HOUSEHOLDS 

PUIOlASmG CARE IN GTJm ^^HODS 


Method 


hilars per Week 


Child's home: 
by relative 
by non= relative 


$10. 52 . 
7.78 


Other home: 
by relative 
by non-' relative 


14. 24 
16.07 


Nursery school 
Day care center 
Cooperative programs^^ 
Before/after school^'*' 


14, 59 
19, 56 
( 5. 83) 
(6.42) 


Overall mean, all paying 
households 


$14.73 



*'^Suapeet due to small sample size. 



" *T^las given at tiie end also present the mean eost p^r capita in the 
population. WUle these statistics are not particularly descriptive of any 
*'reiJ-life'' concept* they may be used m m tadex to ^uge the distrftu- 
tlon of the "market'' among various hmisehold types cbnteoUlng for numbe 
in the population* 
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Earlier m tho H/uMlon^ we stated that our an^ni^Bis of cost would 
iiicludo, ill addition to puru iiioasure^ the testing of certain hypothesos. The 
following arc among the moro important of these hypotheses (cxprassGd as ques-- 
tions)^ 

0 Do the poor, or do "margmally poor," households pay 
moi'c or less than households overall, either in total 
01' per service hour? 

© Is the cost of child care dependent upon, or can it be 
predicted or explained by, the household structure as 
defined by the mother^ s marital and employment status? 

© To what extent dd costs correlate witii the ''degree" of 
the mother's employment as measured both by hours 
workod and money earned? 

© Does the reported reason care is used bear a measurable 
mipact on the costs of eare? 

The rcrAaining portions of this section are devoted to brief examm^ 
ations of these questions. For the interested reader, however^ a series of 
detailed tables portraying distributions by tyiDe of care are to be foimd at the 
end of the section. While these t^Dles are generally rich in additional infor» 
mations, the reader is cautioned that no treatment has been given to sampling 
error. As a general rule of thumb, wherever the "number of paying house- 
holds'' shown is less than 100, 000, associated means should be dlBregarded 
or at least conjldered suspect. For tlilsr reason, tables based on the methods 
cooperative care, before and after school caxe and Head Start have not been 
iiicluded although reported costs and hours used are incorporated /into tables 
on ''all methods*" 

Poverty Status and Costs 

Research in support of the antlpoverty programs of the ISBOs, as 
well as more current studies on consumerism, often demonstrated that the 
poor pay morej in general, for wh^ they purchase. Forhmately, this does 
not appear to be true in the case of child care. 



Table VIII-S, on the iollowiiig pago,' glvoa the mean prices paid per 
cluld care hour for .)ach of the various mcthodc by poverty status. With the 
exception of core in rclotlvos' homes, each mothod Is doseribed by a ^lonotonio 
pattern whereto the higher the m.ome, the higher the price paid. The drop in 
price paid for other home/relative care by the marginal income group (28^) is 
interesting and probably represents the nature of symbiotic eirtended family 
relationsMps. That those below poverty pay more than those just above may 
be explained by the conjecture that the relatives of a poor family are more 
lUtely to bs poor and, hence, less able or willing to "work" for free- or it may 
be that some of the "working poor" are foroed to maJce an arrangement with 
relatives because of unavailability of other formfj nf c«re and inability to afford 
r mal care in fatTiily day care homes or .jenters. 

At this point, it is only fair to (juestlon whether these strong trends 
m price actually represent cheaijer purchasing by those with lo^'tacomes, or 
whether the differences represent only artifacts of a skewed distribution of , 
amounts of care used. Figure 8=1 tends, on the whole, to controvert this possl^ 
blllty. This ogive of the distribution of costs suggests that differences in ujiit 
price tend to control the total amount paid afl opposed to differences Hi the dis- 
trlbutlon, accompanied by economies of sc^e or the like, distorting the means. 

' Four propositions, admittedly beyond the data, might help to explain 
these correlations. The first is obvlousr^ people pay what they can afford. 

Second, child care costs and standards are preeminently more 
influenced by mloro-communlty staiidards than, say, the market fqr goods. 
That is, grocoriej do not cost less in^a poor neighborhood than in aVich one" 
(indeed, they may cost more); but child care probably does tend to cost less. 

Third, and very important from "a poliey-maJcer's vantage point, there 
is no measure or control in the instant data of the quaUty of care. We simply 
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m COST PAID m CHIL& mi hour by hethod 

m HOUSEHOLD POVERTY STATUS - ■ 
(dollars per hour) 



Incoina Level 


In Own Hoini ■ 


In Othir 


Home 


Nuriery 
or 

Preschool 

I — 


Day Care 
Center 


Before/ 
After 
School 
Program 


r - 

'All 
Methods 


By^ 
. Relative 


By Non- 
Relative 

i 


Relative 


By,. Non- 
Relative 


Below Poverty 


.31 ^ 


.39 


' .40 


.40 


i 

.50 


.34 ' 


.29 


,37 


Within 200% of Poverty 


Jl 


AO 


.28 


.44 


.58 


.40 ^ ■ 


.58 


.39 


Over 2001 of Poverty 


. .40 


.56 


.44 


,59 


.69 


.61 


:73 


.58 ■ 


Total, All Households 


.34 


.52 


.38 


.55 


.6? 


.60 


JO 


.31 
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6-9 7 15-19 7 20-24 2H9 M ' 35-39 40+ 



16-1 DOLLARS PER MK 

Figure 8-1, DistrWion of Dollars Paid EKpres^^^ 
' of the Reepectlve Popylations, 



do not know, for exaniple, the extent to wMch staff =child ratios p the quallfica- 

>ns of providers, monies spent on equip rnent or foodg etc* , ej^lain the 
diffei;ences in price. 

Finally, lower costs to the poor for family ^y care homes, luirse:^ 
school and center care in particular are very l^ely influenced to a great extent 
by grants and sliding fee scales subsl^zed by the public, by other consumers 
or by private philanthropy. 

In eKaminlng the tables below by race and ethnicity, it is instructive to 
note that racial dlfferencei are largely controlled by differing income ^stri- 
butions. Our attempt to control for income in order to analyse true racial 
trendSi although useftils stretched the sample too thin and is not reported here. 

Respondent's Marital and Employment Status 

Just as the mother's status is the most slgnlflcant predictor of usage, 
it is by far the dominant factor in the distribution of e^q^nditures. In per capita 
terms, employed mothers spend about five times as much on child care as their 
counterparts who are not employed (Table Vn[=6)i 



TABLE VUI-£i 

MEAN WEEKLY COST OF CARE BY 
RESPONDENT'S STATUS 





Mean 


Coit per 


Respondent 


cost to 


capita in 


those payirg 


population 


Currently married and: 






employed 


$19.96 . 


$ 9. 25 . 


not employed 


8.06 " 


2. 19 


Not currently married and: 






employed 


22. 27 


12.02 


not employed 


12.09 


2.08 


All households 


14.78 


B. 00 
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Furthermore, employ^ mothers who are not currently married 
spend about a third more per capita than those who are married. When 
limited only tb those who pay, employed married respondents pay only 
slightly less (see Table VIII-7). 



TABLE Vni-7 

MEAN WEEKLY EXPENDnURES TO HOUSEHOLDS PAYING 
BY RESPONDENT'S STATUS AND TYPE OF CARE 



Method 


All Paying 
Households 


Currently Married 


Not Currently Married 


Employed 


Not Employed 


Employed 


Not Employed 


Child's home- 












by relative 


$10. 52 


10.92 


5. 56 


17.33 


16. 94 


by noil- relative 


7. 80 


11. 86 


4.72 


17. 28 


6. 08 


Other home; 












by relative 


14. 24 


16. 22 


9.80 


14.12 


9.62 


by no n- relative 


16.08 


17. 97 


7. 87 


18.73 


10. 98 


Nursery school 


14.60 


19.19 


9. 61 


27.79 


(17. 51). 


Day care center 


19. 56 


22. 04 


16. 99 


19.61 


(8. 90) 


AH methods* 


, $14.76 


19.96 


8.06 


22. 27 


12.09 



^Includes other methods with insufflelent obiervatlons to warrant itemization. 
(Fipires in pfflrentheaeB are suepect due to aampUng error, ) 



While mothere who are not emnif ved spend about the same per 
capita whether or not they are married, th. :an probably be attributed to lack 
of income, for those who achially purchase caxe average about 50% more in 
costs per week. 
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As a bare minimumi 25% of the national child cM^i expenditure is 
In no way work-related, since about this proportion Is spent by mothers who 
are not employed* But the distributions of mean amoimts paid by the mothers' 
level of employment (Table Vn»8) , as. well as the distributions of total national 
expenditures (see tables at &e end of this aection^s both portray very strong 
oorrelative relationships . 



TABLE VIII-8 

MEAN COSTS PER WEEK BY RESPONDENT'S 
LEVEL OF EMPLOYMENT 



Method 


All Paying 


No Hours 


Hours Worked Per Week 


Households 


Worked 


1-9 


10-29 


30 & Up 


Child's home: 












by relative 


.$10. 52 


5. 87 


(6.36) 


(6. 72) 


16.35 


by non-relative 


7.78 


4.85 


(3,09) 


(9.11) 


16.24 


Other Home: 






V 






by relative 


14. 24 


8.37 , 


(4.24) 


14. 63 • 


17. 00 


by non-relative 


16,07 


9. S6 


5.67 


12. 03 


20.71 


Nursery school 


14.60 


9. 22 


10.08 


11.98 


24.31 


Day care center 


19. 56 


12. 07 


(20.00) 


12.28 


22,49 


All methods* 


$14,73 


7. 82 


9.91 


13. 93 


23. 29 



*InQludei other methods having insufficient observations, 

( Figures in parentheses are suspect due to excessive standard error,) 
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I^ere is also distinct evldeBce tiiat economies of scale are mwil- 
fest as the number of hours of care increases. The observed mean costs per 
service hour for all methods of care by employment level ate shown in 
Table Vm~9. 



TABLE Vin-9 

HOURS WORKED PER WEEK BY 
COST PER CHILD CARE HOUR 



Level of Employment 


Mean Ccet Per 
Child Care Hour 


No hours worked: 


$0,62 


1-9 


0,62 


10-29 


0.61 


30 and up 


0.47 


All households 


0.51 



The tendency for price to decrease as more hours are UBed appears 
to hold across the various meth^s*, 
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rETiwr-n nationu bP^Kan irfs m hi wtThCD$ IF tm 

BY HOUSEHQLC INCiM= L'.;VfLa (AfWIti r-AIG 8V CCNSU^fiRS CNi¥s[ 

*,nTAL'HSTlMAtn MUHBER 0= * COST * COST P£S * MEAN COST * 
* N4TirNAL * HOUSEHCLCS *F£^ PAVING ^ C^PIT^ IH * m ^Mtl * 
INCOHE LcVa * f.XPPNDITURc * PAYING * HCLSihCLD ^= POPUUTICh * HOUR * 



BeLCM POVERTY LFVa limiM 599499, 12.92 2.1379 '' 0,37 

t . ^ ■ 

' V 

\i\imim np mwii 21442^16,00 i6279?i, , u.it '3,5970 0i39 

1 ' 

OVER aOOl OF. POVSPTY mmUM 6272344* 1§,2I 6,44?8 0,^8 



TOTAL, ALL HQU3EH0L0S 12466513^30 P499794, ^Uit7 5ilU8 . . 

I 

1 ■ . ' * ■ ■ _ ■ 

- NOTES: COSTS ARt GIVEN IN DOLLARS PcR »<OEK / 

PER CHILD-CARi-hOUMCT FfR PROVIC^MOUR, 

170 ■ ■ m 




IN mr cm 3Y kH£TIVEE BY hOUSSI-QLD LFVELa 

* TOUL ESTIMATEO * NUHBER OF * M^AN CCST * mm * ^iiAN COST * 

* mmHM ' * HDUSEHOLDS *ppp PAYING ^ UHU IN * pu mm *' 

INCOME LEVEL ' « !XPINOITiJRt * PAYING MOUStHOLO * POPULATION * HOUR * 



BELOW POVIRTY LFVFL UlimM 169191*. 15,82 0,7390 ' 0,31 
HITHIN^ZOO^ OF POVCRTY 25Q605gaflO 226377o 11,07 fl.4204 . O'jl 



OViR im OF POVCRTY >■ 3694896,00 473846, 7,80 0,40 

TOTAL, ALL HOUSfHOLDS BB78l05oOO 869414, ll),21 Qi,3f4i3 0,34 

NOTES? COSTS ARi GIVEN U CCLLifiS PER HiEK 

PPR CHILO-CAPE-HGUR NOT P!R PROVIDER HOUR, 
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ES^IM^TF) NATIONAL U'^SNDnU^f S m 



■ ' • * TOTAL EST tHAT ED * NU^BE^' QP MWN CnST * COST PSR ' * HEAfrC01T-'T* 

'* SaTIONAL * HCUEEHCinS «FB Paying * capita in *.PER ScRViCi \* . 

INCOHi LSVa ; * E)(PENPITUR' ^ PAYliifi « HOySEhCLD * POPUUTICK * /HOUR » 

■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ \ 

BELOW ^OVERTV LEV n40?47.44 122831, g.^T Ci28?3, . .0i39 \ 



I / 

fllTHrN im .OF Poverty 5?37364.00 681612, 



ova 1001 QF POVSRTY 2662S392,CJ 3^06068., .7.59 UT9B2 J»!6 
TOTAL, ALL HOUSFHOLDS 33403^04,00 4311313. 7.1^ 1»36?5 0o52 . 

NQTESi COST! ARfc GIVEN IK CCLLARS PER m ■ 
■ . . ' PER CHILO-CARE-HQUR NOT PiR PROVIDE^ 



m 



FRir 



m I« RFL4TIV5'S HO^ES i1 HOlSfHOLO INCCWc MM _ , . ■ , 

■ ; ...... 



fllLCW POVERTY LEVEL ' ^ llC0979,93 ^ U23^3. 



9,a0/ ' ; 0.3039 , 
,n.66 0.5255 ; 0.2B 



HITHIN 200! Of PnvhTY 3156306,00 mm. 

5,7Z4V ' 15.31 '0.6175, ' 0';44 



OVER 200J Of POVERTIf , ' 9U)057.0O 



14.25 0.5W . f.JS 



TOTAL. AU »10S IWW.05, 940567. " ^ '..^.^.^^^^^ 

.mTS«. rniiT5 ARE SIVEN III OOLURS PER ItFEi* , , 



I 



I] 



•J i 
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ttM' I'J finN'REUTIVES* mis HY HaSFhfLC m¥f LEva, 

^< TntAL "^STnATED * NUHBER 0^ * HE^N CCST « COST PUi ^ mH COST * 

^ NATIONAL * HCUSEHOLDS ^FP PfiVING * CAPITi, IN * m SERVlCF ^ 

INCQMr U'VEl * , =XPENPlTiJRn ^ PAVING ^ hJUSFH'LD * PHPULaTlON * HOUR « 



BELtW POVfRTy L'va 1541777,00 10* 70 0,4256 0!40 

WITHIN 2001 DF 00 Vrny' 4^6:^6. 14, 3Q l.j933 0.44 

yVSMOOt CF PnvPfiTY 26%0i769fliJ !f?52]6« luU U1I209 0* 59 

T[)TAL, all HQIJSCHOLnS 35()01792oOi) 21709406 16,12 '^.55 , 

mmi COSTS are given n uiim m hlek 

PER CHILC'CARP-NQUR NOT PPR PRDVIDrR HOLR* 
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ERIC 



f:stimat=o national exPFNDiTufiCS FnR 

C^OF IN NURSSPY SCHCCLS BY HCUSfHCLC INCnMt- LGVnLa 



* TOTAL ESTIMATED * NUMBER OF ^ MEAN CDSr * CIST PER * MEAN COST * 
''ATIONAL * HCUSSHCLDS *FSR PfiYINC, * CAPITA Ih * PRR S^PVICfc * 

ICOMF LSVf=L ^ PXPENDITURi * PAYING ^ HaUSfiHnLD * POP ULAT Itl^ * HOUR * 



y PnVERTY LEVTL 



864333, 13 



58991, 



Q, 2386 



Op 50 



IIN 2007. OF PaVE''TY n663'*%0a 



0.2^63 



■3.58 



: 2001 OF PaVERTY I7900240a00 



U6it25s 



U2090 



0.69 



U ALL HnuSGHOLDS 20530928.00 1362096p 15.07 0,6418 0.67 

NOTES'. COSTS ARE GIVEN IN OCLL^PS PER WFEK 

PER CHILD-CAR E-HnUR NOT PER PROVIDER HOUR. 



n 



ERIC 



F:STIMA-'-n NATICNftL F-XPENDnURFIS FTR 

CARE IN OAYCAOP CENTORS BY hCUSi-HCLn INCDHF .LEVL-Lo 

* THTAL PSTIMATFD « NUMBER OF * MEAN COST * COST PER * MEAN CnST ^ 

* NATnNAL * HCIJSEHCLCS +FFP PAYING « CAPITA IN * PrR SERVICE * 
NCOME LP^VFL * rXPENniTlJRt * PAYING * HCISEHCLD '-^ PHPULATHN * ' H^UR * 
4,iN*«***««*i^A**.:.:****'S«if*'***'N***^.**^ ********* #*»****^'*^* 

CH PDVCRTY LPVtL <.95502. 6q 57412. 0=63 0a36C 0»j4 

HIN 2002 OP PnVERTY 1287878.00 96664« 13.32 QoPAtQ Oo^O 

R 2002 OF PGVFRTY 9332A3'*,Q0 ^15306* 22=4C 0.6283 ^mbl 

AU ALL HnUSPHOLOS 11085816.00 569383. , ns47 084545 0.60. 

****** t*************************** *)i****^?«*«****»*lj''JCO** 

NDTFS^ COSTS ARC GIVEN IN CCLL/PS PER WPEK ■ 

PER CHILO-CARF-HOUR NET PER PROVIDER HOUR* 
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ERIC 



. ■ / ,,p. „ bJ^'H^ ^™ SCHOOL ««^rs »y Hcuswin 

■ " ■ " INCCCc LEVFU 

Hmm» F rnsT . ^OST PER » HESN Co?! » 

' «T!n>;',L ™ f , „ y LH . PPUUIiON » HOU« • 



BELCW POVERTY LEVFL 



248 14a 6 1 



WIIHIN 2001 POVGRTY^ 206638on0 



OVER 2001 OF POVERTY 176n02oQ0 ^^735?. 



TOTAL, ALL mySrHllDS 1^^^153.00 



296083, 



6J5 



0,29 



0,58 



0a?3 



Qjfl 



iinTfV COSn (iPE GIVEN 1*1 OOLUSS PE" HtER 

S cHiiKWE-Hous NCI m mnm hour, 



ERIC 



mmrO NATIONAL c^P^NClTURB FOR 
!N HO^E CARE BY RELATIVES BY HARir^L/P^PLCyf^^NT STATUS. 

t HnUSFhrLDS *FE« PAYING * CAPITA IN * kmJ.t 



! ■SorMnTTitsF * 'liVING"" ^ HCUSEHOLD * POPULATION * HOUff 



CURRSNTLV MARRIFO ANOl 
EMPLOYED ' 



2874621, 03 26321 1. lU^l 0«^148 3.31 

^^ 56 0a470 0o46 



NOT EMPLOYED inmhOO 



CURRENTLY NOT mUB 

: EMPLOYED . 2hmim 1^635, U.33 UUti 0.31 ^ 

NOTENPLOYED 156018UO0 91088* 16o94 l).6?C? 0.39 



TOTAlf ALL HOUSEHnLDS 8971950.00 mm 



NGTES" mn ARE GIVEN If^ CGLL^RS PER WlEK 

PSR CHUC^CARE^HOUR NOT PER PRnVICIR HOUR. 



186 , ■ . . . 187 
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RgSPONOENT 



IN HONF C4RE BV yN-^LLATIVfS BV fJARITSL/rf^PLCVMENT STfiTUS, 

! 

MHTAL ESTIM4TE0 MUWr 0^ * NEAN CGST * COST PEP. * HEAN COST * 

* ^ATinPL ^ 'riJSE, .cs paving i c^pha in * per service 

* EHPINDITUR= * PAVH'^G ^ HCLSEHOLD * PQPUUnCh ^» HOUR * 



CURREMTiy fiPRIED ANPi 

EflFLBYEO 

/ 

NOT'^EHPLOYTD 



14159535,00 
119I5166eO0 



2525052, 



luea 



Ob 58 



CURRENTLY NOT.^ARRIfO 
EHPLQYEO 56655OI9OO 



N3T E 



C 



662593.25 



337881. 



17928 

6.Ca 



2o?)22 

* 

a,2H43 



0,61 
0,42 



TOTAL, ALL HOySEHM, 32402784.00 ;Mll5330* MO 1.3205 0.33 

1 ' . , / PER CHILP"C^RE-H']LP NOT PER PROVICSR HCUP. 
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tm'\H reutivk'S homes ^-y marital /^^'plov-tnt statu, 



■ ■ MnTAL HSriMATf,D MUMBER nFMCfUOST, * COST opa i NEAUOCT * 
.■ ' I ^ ■ NATinrai ' HPUSEhCLCS *PEk P£y!NG # tmu IN « ^El^ SfiRVir.E * 

RESRCNDENT Wmimr * PLSm *,HCLS&HCLD «:O0FULATIC^ * HOUR * 



CURRFNTLY MARRIFQ mi ' ' 

EHPLOVtO ^ %36?36,,00 
N^IT EMPLOYED 181T2668 00 



18 



9.80 



0.138? 



CURRENTLY NOT NARRI^O 
EHfLOyeO \ . . 2130387,00 



NOT EMPLOY ED, 



TOTAL, ALL HCUSFHCLnS 130190^100 5 914056, 



,14ol2 
9.62 



0.1^68 
Oi 5?38 



IJe 39 

0,42 

Da39 



j ' ^ NOTE^': COSTS ARE GIVEN U CCLUPS PFR HfEK 

• ' PE^ CHIir-C^RI-HOUR NCT .FER PPOVIDER HQU^, ■ 



7 



*r«F IN N1N-RELATIVPS« HO^ES BY (^^RITfiL/^fPLCy^cNT S^miU 

* TOTAL ESTIMATED * mm * nm CCST * COST PER ^ i^gAN COST ^ 
^ HhUimi * hCUSfcHCLDS ^FEP PAVING * CiPITA IN * PER SERVICE * 
RESPQNOiNT, « EXPFNOiTUR? * PAYING * hfUSEI-nLD * PnPUUTIOM HOUR ^ 



CURRENTLY mum im- 



EMPLOYED 



NOT EHPLaYEO 



2244O256.Q0 



mmh 



365040. 



Mm 



J, 53 



Q.97 



gurrEntly mi nmm 

iMPLQYEO 
NOT EMPLOYIO 



I088592o00 



^33228, 
99118o 



3,9984 
0.4680 



Di49 

0,62 



TOTAL* ALL HOUSEHOLDS 345).60Q3i00 2lkm% U.CB U4l5i O.H 



NCtES: COSTS 3IVEN IN DCLl^^S PE^ WEEK 

PER CHILD<ARE'I-DUR NCI PB PPOVICfl, HQUP» 



ERIC 



ESTIM^TP U1KM hmtm^t^ FOR 
CARE IN NURSERY SCHOOLS BY ^FJ TAL/f^'^PlC^NEf^T STATUS^ 



* TOTAL ESTIMATfD ^ NUMBER 0^ ^ HhH CCST ^ COST PER ^ HEAN CCSI ^ 
NATIPNAL' ^ HOUSEHCLCS «FER ?AVING * CAPITA IN * PER SfRVlCt 
RESPONDENT * ESPfNDITURE ^ P^YUG * HaSEhOLP t PQPULATICM HOUR * 



CURREfmV fiPlPn and: 
IMPIQYEO 



NOT imOYEO 7316365.00 ?cl6n, 0»S7 



CURRENTLY NOT ^lARRIED 
EHPLOYED 
NIT EHPLOYro 



3274012.00 U7797, 21.79 U6i36 0,48 
708669.75 40471, 17.51 0.3047 J.W 



TOTAL, ALL HCUSEHCLDS ?01947fl4,00 1383^36. 14.60 0,3280 0.66 



NCTcSl COSTE ^PF GIVEN U CCLIARS PPP HIEK 

PER CHILC-CARE-HnyR NCT FER PRQVICER HOU^. 



ESTIMATED NATICNAL hXCENCITURrS FCR 
C4RE IH CAyCARF CFNTR5 BV MAP I TAL ^^PLC^^f NT STATLS* 

^ TOTAL ESTtPaiEO ^ NUMBER OP * MFAM COST ^ CPST PtR ^ MuAN COST * 
«f NATIONAL ^ * hnuSEHCLCS *PER PAYING ^ CAPITA I'^ * PrP. SiH^VICE ^ 
SfGNOENT ^ EXPENDITURF * PAVING * HClSEiHCLD ^ POPULATICN HOUR ^ 



RENnV NARRIFD AMDl 

NPLOYEO 6366357«00 2888189 22^0^^ C«9186 Oo 62 

3T EMPLOyFD I90%55*00 1123?^, I6t99 " OvU57 0.70 



RENTLY NOT ''^ARRIEH 

^PLOYED 1928^35o00 98315q 19^61 0,9504 0.45 

at EMPLOYFD 361926*81 40672, 8. 90 0*1556 Od3l 

*v 

U« ALL HOUSFHOLOS 10566075,00 540179o I9s56 Os4332 Os 57 

NOTES: COSTS a«E Sr,'EN IN 0CLL4PS PER WEEK ' 
PER CH'ILD-CASE-HIUR NOY PfiR PRQVIDPR HCUR. 



ERIC 



RESPCNDEi\(T 



mm im, ^ 

* TOTAL BTlMATr^O MUHBtR * i^FAN C^ST * mm * MEAN fOST * 

* NATinNAL * hruECHCLr^ p^nm ^ unn m * service * 

* e)(PENriTUR^ * PAYING * HCLStHOLD MQpUUTICN HOUR * 



/ iMPLOYED 



6^6136, 81 102332. ^mk 3.35 



NOTEHPLOVfO 833315.50 165398, hQk mib 0^38 



CURRENTLY NQT WRRIEO 



iMPLOYEO 



4I43^8b00 28520. 0.2042 1.78 



NOTEMPLQYEO 22093^20 2.24 0.009§ 0,29 



TQTAli ALL HOUSFHOLDS 1965993,30 



30609U C.Q8C6 0.59 



NOTE^: COSTE ARF GIVGN IN DCLL^RS P^R WEEK 

PER CHILC-CARE40UR NOT PB PROVICGR HOLR. 
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„ H4RtTaL/FHPL0YHE^T STfilUEs (4H0UNTS FAIO BV CONSUHfRS ONLY,! 

* TOTIL BT1N4TE0 * . NUMBER OF * f^t^N CCST * COST PER * MEAN COST * 

* 'nSTIPNAL * HnUSEhCUS' *PEP P^Y'I^IG * CAPITA IN * PfR SFRVlCE * 
RESPONOFNT * E)(PEi)nijRG * PAYING * HCLScHrp t POpiJUTICM HOUR * 



CURRENTLY mfl^^ ANDs 
EHPLQYE'D 64097200,00 32118^9. %im 0,49 

NOT EMPLOYED 28700l76a00 35621176 8s06 hmO i)o64 

f 

i 

I 

CURRENTLY NOT HAP If 0 

W EHPLQYFO, • 4838713,00 n.09 2*3801 ^hkl 



TOTAL, ALL HOUSEHaOS U20lT64fl|00 8269185, H,?6 !*ob27 0*51 ' 

NOTESi cons m GIVE^ U CCLLIPS PER ^(EK 201 
20v) f , PER CHlLD-CARF-HJUnCT FER.PPOVICgR riOLKi ^ 



ERIC 



RV PP^NT'S W1RK SCHEDULES ' (AMOUNn PAIC BV CC^jSUHERS C^Ys) 

' / * nTAL rSTlHATEO * NU'^BPi HF «■ M^N COST * COST PES ^. HEAN COST * 

' ■ . , 'i * . WTK^U. * KUSEHCLCS ^'H^ Him * TAPjTA IN * H-R SERVICE * 

WORKSCHtDUl^ ^ * P)(rrN^lTi)f|c * PhlM * HCb^EHCLO MOPlIUT ICM HPUR ■ * 



NC WORK SCHECUI.F /.;',2Mnm,m ■ ■ lbW(>^, • I*62 ■ ^ ).62 



I- 9 


3I88600eOJ 


321900. 


9.91 


^.'7267 


0.62 


10-29 


• 13?2OT0O,0O 






6.2116 




30 £ UP 




3254700. 




i2a3Q9. , 


0o47 


ALL WSEHOLOS 


12B92496,03 


E254i(':, 


14.13 


■ 4,98 53- 





NCTf^St COSTS A^E G'lVfN IN nrLLARS PER WfEK 
I ■ PEP CHIlD-CAP,E-hn^JR NCT ,PS^ PROVIDER' HOUR, 



m mm m sv mmu by parent's wcfk scheoule, 



i inu\ FSTIMATFD * MJHBFP CF * mH CCS" * COST m * MeAN CQST * 



* "paying « HnUStl-nLD * POPULATION * HOUR 



HCRK SCHEDULE * EXPPNDITUR? 



NG WQU SCHEOULP 


2150300i00 


3\79200. 

\ 

\ \ ■ 


5,67 




, 0,48 


Hours HORKEO/WEERl 












I - 9 


iTaaoOiOO 


28C00. 


uu 


0^26^2 


0.60 


10 * 29 


4BR200sQ0 


6520IU 


6«7a 


0,1914 


0.53 


30 a UP 


616950;1iOi) 


3?730Ci 


U.35 


0#9fl89 


' D.31 


ALL HOtSEHnLOS 


aw^oosOo 


8497008 


10,52 , 


0936d4 





^f^oTESi cosTi ARE GivE^ I^ ccLL^ss pp wecr 

?FR CHILD-CARi-HOW NOT PER PROVIDER HCL^i 



ERIC 



/ 



IN HGMC cm BY NQN-PlrLAnVCS BY PMENT'S m SCH'OUL=;s 

* TOTAL CSTI^ATEO * ^UMBFR OF * MMN COST * ClST PR . * ^^^A^ " . * 

^G WORK SCHSOULE 12330800.00 2544100. ^.S^ C. 8076 0, 58 
HOURS NOAKcO/rPK: 

1 . q 1087600.00 ^13500. ^ f.C9 0.66 

10. 29 4807100,00 ^ 527900, 9.11 2. 1762 ^.60 

3-1 fiyp 14069100.00 8662(0. . , 16.24 2.2552 0,48 

ALL HOUStHOLCS ^ 32e94592.00 4151700,. 



1,78 li324l 0*53 



NQTFSt COST! m GIVEN U CCLL^PS PEP WlEK 

PEP CHILD-C^PE-HOUP NCT.PER PRHVICER HOURi 



2 



207 
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* TOTAL ESTimO * NUW OF * McAN CCST * COST PER * .f^^^^jjj *^ 

* mm^ * wusfKiLcs *m paving * CAPin in * m mm * 

■ * ■ ■ 



hC WORK SCHEDULE 


1710?00,Q0 


2044CO. 


a.3i 


oauo 


0,49 


HpyRS WORKEO/WHiKi 












.1-9 


, l698Q3idO 


4C0C0. 


4.24 




0,29 


10-19 


L45 5 300*00 


99500e 


14963 








9618400.00 


§66300. : 


17,00 


I9H34 


p,36 


ALL HQUSEHOLOS 


12964100.00 


910200. 


149 ?4 


09531! 


0,39 



mm' COSTS ape given I^ ccufps pfB wfEK 

PEKHILC<ARE-HObRNCT PER PROVIOIR HOLR. > _ 

6 VI 




PSTIMATEO NAnCNH' BP-^NCUL^ -S FOfI ■ 
IN NON-RHLATIVES' mi$ BV P4RPNT'S WIRK SCHfOULHi 

* TflTAL ESTIHATno » NUMBER OF * ^EAN COST * COST m * ^PAN COST * 

* NATIONAL * HCUSPHCLCS *F[MAyiNG^* CAPITA IN * PEUffRVICI * 
HORK SCHSDULi f EXPENOnURE *^ PAYIN'i V HCUSEhOLD XPOPULATICh * HOUR / * 

■■, ■ J 

NQPK SCf-:DULE 3992500,00 ' 4(]32{;C, S,!6 C,^^56 ' 0#83 



HOURS HnRKao/«FPK5 



1-9 


712805,03 


12^700, 


5*67 imu 


0*53 


10-29 


4361200,00 


404200, 


12,03 2e2007 


' : 0* 57 


30 E UP 


249^2896.0(1 


12047CO, 


20,71 3.9998 


0,11 . 


AU HObSEHOLOS 


34429392,00 


2142800, 


U,07 ' 1,4116 


0.54 



] 



mnu. COSTS ^rf given in cclurs m ^ ■ ■ ^ 

PiHHTLD-CA^I-HllLP NCT FP PROVIDER HCye, '' 



CARE mmi SCHOOLS 6¥ pmvi mB\M, 



' * TOT,H FSTINATED « NUMBp 0^ * MfAN COST * COST PfR * mf^h CH^T * 
* NATIDNAL . * hOUSEHCLCS *PP PAYING *s CftPITy IN « PER SERVICE * 
WORK SCI-EDULE » EXPENDITURP * PACING * HCLS^hOLD * PDPULaTICN * HQUR.^ * 



10 WORK SCHEDUIJ 


67y06OJ*OO 


mm. 


S,22 


0.4389 
















I - ^9 




99400 


10.08' 


' 1,4847 


J. 80 


13 - 29 


977703.00 


81600* 


1US8 


0.4^26 


0.8f 


30 MP 


11429700.00 


47l!100e 


. 24^31 


1,8311 


0i54 


UL HGUSeHOLnS 


201396Jf)iOJ 


13r77f,0, 


14.60 


0.8245 


0.66 



NCTF!^^ COSTS ^RE GIVEN IN PPR WRtK 



^STtHiTtO N^T'ICML EXPFNtlTUF.tS M 

* TDTAL FSTIHATEO * NUHBtR QF * mH COST * COST m * HtAN COST » 

* N&i iONa * Housi-HDLLs m mm * capita in * per 'Service ■* 

^■ ufiBK^rH^c ^ EXP^NPITURc » PAYING * NOUSEKLO * PQPUUTICN * , HOUR * 



NO HOW SCHtDlLK 


luaTODsOn 


963006 


12fl0T 




"■■■'-•■J 




J 












14000,00 


7QQ6 


' iOiflc 


0,0108 


, 2, §0 


10 - 29 


68630j,0(j 






D,310T 




30 a UP 


86^8500,00 


. 315000, 




1,3819 


0,59 ■ 


AU HQUSEHOLnS 


10121500,00 






0,^»314 . 





NQTFS^ COSTS m GIVEN U DCLUPS Pfi^' KfEK 

PEHHILC-CAPHQUHGT 'PIR ^^OVIC^^ HHiRa , 



PARENT'S KiP SCHECULE. , ' • . / 

I TDTAL FniHAT[0 * mH CF * «^?^N CCST * CCST PEP * m m *' 

* NATIONAL * mmm nm * capita in * m mm * 



NO WORK SCHEDUL'': 


8§320QiOO 




1^85 ''^ 






HOURS WpRKED/yE^K: 












1 - v9 


4100,00 


■4100. 


1.00 


o.oon . \ 


0.50 


10 ' 29' 


412400,00 . 


376(jC» 


; 11.50 


{).1958 


1,71 


30 i UP 


66TWO1OQ 


aiaoo. 




Orion 


0,79 


UL HOUStHOLDS ' 


I9§?aoo.oo 


3 04800 i 


m 


0i!)8Q3 


0.59 



'nQTESs CQITI ARt &lVfN.IN CGLUy per NfEH 



', PB CHILD-C^Ri-WUP NOT m mm HOUR 



ERIC 



•mwB nmom Bmmm m mm of (ire 

f RACF AND ETHNICITY, (AWE PhV.) BV mmn GHY.) 

* TnTAi r^TIM4TF0 ^ mm OF « HPAN COST ^ COST PEI ^ i^FAitCOST 
■ M .PFMmNG* CAPITA IN ^ P^J-JVICE 

. -"paving MaSOTMQPUUTIQ; hojr * 



WHITE 



BLACK 



SPANISH 



C T H E P 



90596096,00 



!94l542eQ0 



6493965t00 



666 147 i. 



929538c 



321413* 



3nQl4fi 



ALL aACiS 121575456.00 



13,60 



18,49 



19oC4 



^.9472 



^J140 



5.1751 



0,55 

r 

/ 

0^43 
0.44 
0,47 
Oo5l 



8253437. , l-i.T' '; ' 



NDftS! COST' MF. GIVEN ifi CCLWPS PER H(E« ; 
' p£,CH!LD-C»RE-HOyRNQIPERTOlDE^HDURi 



RACE/ETHNIClTYl 



Bim^) NATIONAL OPENDlTUFeS FOR 

H\i mm ciRf mkum ev mcnnd ethnicity. 

. ^ NATIONAL ^ HOUSEHCLDE *P!F PAYING * CAPITA IH * P^^j f 1" * 
. E RF * PAYING ^ hOUSfcHniD * PDPUUTI3N ^ H 



M H I T £ 



467U9U0'T 



Qi37 



BLACK 



1645 



SPANISH 



608624688 



57602. 



0.462^ 



0.26 



OTHER 



00 



8661)4, 



1,3966 



0.38 



ALL RACES 



8936565i03 8^^735* 



SI COSTS ARE GIVEN IN CCLLARS PER m 

PEP CHlLD-CARE-HnUP NCT PER ^mim HCUR. 



ill mI I 



ERIC 



IH mi cm BY NON-POLATli/FS BV ^Cr 4N0 ETHNlCnY. 



^ACE/EThNICITYi 



« TniH mmB ^ Hmm of * Ht^^i cost ^ cost m ^ mm crsi * 

i HkUQUl ^ HCUSEhCLCS WING * aPIT^ IN ^ SORViCE * 
^'^ EKPENDITURt * HAVING « HDLStHOLD * PDPULATICh ^ HOUR * 



H H I T E 



28130*44* CO 38954^9, 



1.22 umi 



0.55 



BLACK 



1853915,00 



93T04. 



19.?9 



0.39 



S p N I S H 



1071743,00 



751)03. 



14,29 urn 



0.55 



OTHER 



1239653.00 



I77D4, 



14.13 C9879 



0.41 




32295920eQ0 4i51369* 



hU 1,3241 0.53 



NOTES! cost! m GIVEN Ifi DCUm PER WEEK 

PER CHiLO-C«E-H0UR NOT PER PROVIDE^ HOUR< 



222 



223 



ERIC 



I 



FSTIBAIEl) NAHONH EKPtNCllURfS fm 
CAS: IN REUIIVE'S WES BY l!A(c AND EnNltlTY^ 

toTAL mnm * mm of * >m m * cost p r « a . 

* ATIONAL • HOUEHCLOS *FcP PAVING ' CAPITA P=« f 

««/EIKNIcnV^ ♦ EXPENDITURE Ji^^^J, J.^l^f.^.S^I/.S::: LLhS...*" 



WHITE 



551923* 



Q.38S3 



0.39 



BUCK 



236410. 



15,79 



1,0648 



0,37 



SPANISH 



14520§9i00 



uim 



0,37 



OTHER 



650026^56 



2490 h 



26«ID 



OaBlflO 



ALL R H E S 



224 



NOTES s COSTS m GIVEN IN COLLINS P!R HIEK ' 
PER CHILD-aRE-HOyP KCT F!R PROVICER HOUR. 



223 



ERIC 



ESTIMATED mmi mmmm for 

cm IN NQN-REUTIVES' HCHifS F4CE m ETHNICITYe 



. TOT&L * NUMBER OF ^ ^ COST * COST P A 

* f-OUSEHCLCS «PEP P^tlNG * CAPITA IN * PfcR ^5 ^iU 
^ PAVING * HaSEHOLD « PQPUUTICM HOyR * 



* NATIQNAl 
if EXPENDITURE 




3289816,00 2?8^lli 



18.99 usoaa 



0,49 



I677e68s00 91804, 



18*28 U274? 



1673368,00 



91404, lis 31 



U3335 0*45 



16,07 U411? 



0s!4 




NOTfSj COSTS ARHIVEN iHCLim PiMMK 
PER ChILD-CARE-Hni:« NOT PER PROVIDER 



227 



ESTIMATED NATIOMH EXPHNDItlf^FS FOR / 

• mt IN m^m schcou by and eihnicity, 

. t mhi mmm * number of * m cost * chst per ^ ^ean cost *■ 

^ . t * nItW ^ HOUSiHCLCS *FFP NYlNR ^ CAPITA IN * PE^ SOPVICE * 

.*rc/rTUifriTY' 't npmiim ^ PAYIf^G ^ HOUSEHOLD * POPUUTICf^ * HOUR * 

K H I I f , ' 15435231.00 IHU46. 13.52 Mhll ' 

j^jCk' 3504643.00 165207, 21.21 0'«" "•52 

SPIN IS H 2W1M8 22^01. U.Ol 0.2214 0.63 

OTHER ' 957135.00 47802. 0.6831 ' 0.72 

ALL RACES 20099416.00 1376756. 14.59 0,8236 0.66 

Htmmtmtm*m&* 

NOTES! COSTS ARE GIVEN IN DOLU«S PER HI £K 

PER CHiU-CJRf-HOyS NtT PER PROVIDER HOUR. 



229 



ERIC 



i 



RACE/ETHNIC I TV: 



■STiHftTEa H^mki mmnmn for 
CPE IN %Km mnn by u(r ethnicity. 

* TOTAL FSTIMATID » mm CF * HEAN CCST ^ COST PER * HEAN COST,,* 
t NATIONAL I HOUSEHOLCS *PFR PAYING * CAPITA H * PHRSERVlCi ^ 
^ • EXPENDITURE * PAYING * mUm * POPUUTICN * HOUR , P 



WHITE 



7413803»00 



0*61 



BLACK 



1995581,00 



SPANISH 



imu 



OTHER 



291011,88 



I770h 



16,4* 0.2319 



0,80 



ALL U A C E S 



10521930,00 53792a l^^U 0*^3H 0i§7 

f I 

NCTISi COST! m GlVEK If^ CCLLIPS PER WtEK 

PER CHILD-CARi-HOUR NCT pgR PROyiCP HOyR, 



231 



ERIC 



8Y urn mm for using car^. jamolnis nid ev consunfrs c^in) 

* TOTAL ESTIMATED * hUHSFR- 0? ♦ AN. COST * .COST m. » M.^^UC • *' 



* NATIONir * HOUSEHLLCS *FER PiVING * CAPITA IN * PER SERVICE * 
Hi^mmm * EXPENDITURE * PAYING * HCLSfchOLO * POFUUTICN * ™^ J 



28432^92.00 


1288700. 


22.06 


14,1478 


, 0.45 


7900,00 


7900, 


liQO 


Os5766 


' 0,20 


5871Q0#00 




15i02 

4 ^ ■ V ^ 


IC,54Q4 


0,25 


^IfeOOsOO 


10400, 


4,00 


C.89Q8 


. 0,27 


2253n0i00 

Q 


146009 
27CQ. 


IM3 
3,00 


13.2529 
2,02!0 


o.n 

' Q.2Q 


OeO 


0. 


0.0 


0.0 , 


• 0,0 


28300.0'^ 


28CC, 

1 


lO.OQ' 


3,30!3, 


J.22 


1376900,00 


I 

66000,; 


20. e6 


13,0760 


, 0«42 


91700.00 


14800,4 

■ / 


6.20 


6,1959 


1,24 


90792696tQ0 




13.34 


4.1158' 


* 0,§4 


,21592496800 


8254100i 


I4g73 


' '4,^851 


0,51 



TO WORK OR SEEK WHRK 

REGUMR CQHHUNITY 
ACTIVITIES 

, nCCASIQNAL COMHUNITY 
ACTIVITIES 

, TO GET AWAY FRHH HY 
KIOS SCMETIMES 

SCHOOL RIADINESS 

dllOn JNDEPENDENCS 

SOCIAL SKILLS 

RfSPONO^NT'S SCHOnL 

' m TRAINING 

rt SO I CAN SO nuT« 

NO REASON/OTHP 

2321111!!^^^^ ,**.*M.*..*-****-uNcoM^^^ 

' ' NiTESi C0ST3 Ar/f GhEN lUCUIRS PSR W^EK ■ r 
' : PER CHIjlD^^RP-l-OUP NOT PER PROVIDE^ HQL^, i 



niUmn NATIONAL EKPEKPITU^^ri sOh 
IN HCHF CAPE BP?ELAriV£i' ^HAIN Rt^^f'J fOR U-ING 

l;.:..;:.!.'.; - 



TO KORK OR SEcK WOfiK 


Z 4 £ & A A ,^ - "i ^ 






N/A, . 


0i3a 


^!OULAS COHi'iUNliT 
&CTIV1TIEB 


. JSOOQiOD 




if iDn 


IN/ A 


, 0i33 


3CCA$I0NAL COHHUNlTlf 
ACTIVITIES 


U f y 






N/A .. 


DiO 


TO GET AUr F^Of HY 
Kids SOhtTlhEi 


f 

■ iiyoo.oo 






N/A 




SCHOOL READINESS 


i5233DiOD 


noon,' 




N/A 




CHILD'S INDEPENOEf^CF 


unoe.oo 


3020Qi 


3.Q7 


N/A 




CHILD'S SOCIAL SKILLS 


ii02400iOD 




9.17 


N/A 


0.7« 


RESPONOENT'S iCHOCL 






7,?:' 

■ 


N/A 




JOB TRAINING 




6r?i00i 


l?»27 


N/A 


0,3S 


"SO I CAN EC OUT" 








N/A 


QHi 


PFASO^i/OTHt'? 








N/A 




4 L L REASONS 


ll362D0i0" 




^ J ij 1 £ 

\ 


N/A 












NCTESs 


CD?TS ARP GHEN IN 


JQUAiU 

n NOT PL' 


P'R H^EK 





,235 



IN NOhE m^a^i^iim at fmn m mn cm, 

* TOUL E5TlH^try « NUKPER OF # H^n ml » CCH' nii » MEAN CO'S! * 

» NATIONAL • HOUSFHCLns » ClPlU IN » PER SF^VICE » 
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TRANSPORTATION ARRANGEMENTS 

Distance From Home 

Households using child care by provideri outside the household were 
asked ^'how far from (your) homei In mlnuteSj Is the child care (you) are now 
using most?^* Counting both households using care away from home and those 
using only in-home care, newly 80% travel 10 minutes or lessXTable IX-1). 
About two thirds of those who do travel reported trips less than 10 minutes. 
Only about 4% of users, representing 6% of households requiring travel time, 
use care arrangements located 30 minutes or more from home, 

. An apparent anomaly in the data is represented by the fact that about 
22% of the respondents select in-home care as their main method reported 
travel distances from home. Three possible explanations are offered. Firsts the 
phrascoloo^ of the question was not congruent with the deflnition of main method 
of care. Thus it is possible that the "main" or "most important" methods of 
care were not always the same arrangement that respondents were "now using 
most, " Second, some respondents may have interpreted the question to refer 
to the method of care they were using most and which rjequired transportation. 
Finally^ it is probable that some in-home care users reported how far their 
sitters had to travel, or how far respondents had to drive, to pick up their sitters^ 
rather than the actual distance of the cb^cb setting itself, A similar anomaly Is 
evident for users of cate in other homes, 2% of whom reported no distance from 
home. 
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Perhaps the most important observation to be made, from the data in 
Table Is that of all types of arrange ments care in non- relatives ' homes 
tends to be located closest to the child's home. This would suggest that family 
day care homes are generally to be found In or near the same neighborhoods 
as their clientele, to contrast, relatives' homes are likely to be located farther 
away* 

Day care centers are apparently the least likely form of care to be 
located within the child's neighborhood. Only about half of day care center 
users reported a distance of less than 10 minutes. However, the fact that 
center usage is most often work^related no doubt affects the distribution, since 
respondents are more likely to use centers located near their jobs or on the way 
to work. . 

An early mialysls hypothesis ^ to the effect that the poor would tend to 
use care closer to home, is generally reflated by the data (Table There 
were ho Important observed differences In ^ansportatlon distance by Income 
level. 

Methods of Transportation 

Respondents using child care were also asked to identify all the methods 
of transportation used. Once again, the association between transportation 
arrangements and the main method of care Is uncles (Table IX-3)j althqugh it 
was Implicit in the questlonnalrie that only Information concerning the main 
method of care was solicited. 

Despite the Influence of suspect cases, there^are several meaningftil 
observations to be made from the data on taransportation methods* Mothers 
(i.e* , respondents) are responsible for at least some iTMSportation in more 
than half of households using Qwrn. Moreover , about three quarters of the 
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respondents with ttaasportation requteementB (68% of users)' proylde teanspbr^ 
tatton themselves. If the category "family member takes them (the children)" 
catt be construed to encompass fathers, then mothers are more than five times 
asllkely as father 0 td provide traniportatlon. 

' ^ *^ toterestlngly, car pools were reported by fewer than 1% of users * 
Transportation by "friends," public trMsportatlon and "child care service'' 
were commfinsurately uncommon, . 

Where qare arrangements are less than 10 minutes away, about 25% ^ 
•of the children walK (Table IX-4), a distribution which can be presumed to fevoi* 
mothers of older children* ^ / 

Married user^ were slightly more likely to provide toansportatlon thin 
single parents^ even controlling' for e^mployment status (Table IX-5)* However, 
these differences must be considered weak, 

Spanish respondents were the most likely to provide teansportatlon 
^ter^I3C-6), mversely, Spanish' children ^e the least likely to walk to their 
care- settings* This difference Is slpilflcant but not strong. 
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SUMMARY DISCUKSION AND C WCLUSrONS 

Who Uses Child Care ? 

No matter how we define the tprm '*child-carG user," It is evident that: 

0 Households with younger children are more likely to use 
, care than householdH with only older children, 

# Households composed of empluycd parents are more likely 
to use more care than houneholdR with at least one parent 
who is not employed, 

0 Single parent households are more likely than two-parent 
households to use care, although two-parent households 
use babysitting by non-relatives more frequently. 

The issue remains, however, which of these constitute the most important 
factors. Furthermure, we are Interested in measuring how strongly these deter- 
mlnants of household structure predict levels of child care usage.wlthln the 
population. Table summarizes the probabilities that households of various 
structures use types of care as defined bj^ each of the five major definitions used 
throughout this volume, ^ 

Clearly, the probability that a household uses care is assocLated with: 
(1) whether or not younger children are present, (2) whether the parent(s) l8(are) 



~ tTables X-U X-3 and X-4 show percentages of the applicable population 
subgroups- Categories of usage are not mutually exclusive and non-response 
has been allt uated. 
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ornploycfl and (3) whether or not two pni untH aro preKCnt. Each of these factors 
can bu obsorvad to he oporatinK indupondcntly in the approximato order stated. 
That is, hoLiRchoUlH imo ehlhl cam with. descending probabilities according to the 
following structural tyj^ology (porecntH indicate proportion using sonie form of 
extranuiral caro, oven if vory oucasiDnally): 

o Households with children under six- 

Fully employed:* 

- Hingle parent (93, 1%) 
two p^LTont (8(3, 89?) 

Prirtinlly onipIoytKl (two parent only — 71, d^) 

Fully unemployecl: 
^ - single parent (5(K3-|,) 

= two parent f43, B%) 

o Ilousoholds without children under six* 

Fully employcDdr^ 

- single parent (08, 8%) 
^ two parent (49, 3%) 

J * 
Pnrtially employed (two paxent only — 41,4%) 

Fully unemployed: 

" single parent (34.9%) 

- two parent (34, 2%) 

\ These simple probabilities of usage actually tend to understate the 
differences. Excluding very occasional usages a pre-^school child with a single, 
employed parent is, for example, about 30 times more likely to receive day car^ 
center care than his or her cohort with two parents, only one of whom Is empWyed* 
Perhaps more important, he or she Is more thaji twice as likely to use center care 
as a child who lias two em.ploj^ed parents. 



^Includes work, school or job training. 
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■''ho (liffo'cnceH bc'twc^cn chiUlrtui with Hinglo employed yarento nnd tlin;ic 
.with two ..unployefl I>arc>nts ai'C piLrl icularly noteworthy for t:hey involvu not only 
lovolH of usage, but the structure; of usage as well. Considoriii!; only the .-nib- , 
sinutial u.sf.r.s (i.e. , th<' iwclei^ at lO'hours and 30 hourrf per week), single parents 
am about tlirec- timns inore likely to use In-home-by-relative care and are aljout 
twice as likely to use the Institutional forms of care (I.e. , day eaxe eontere and 
nursery flchools). Tho fact that two=paxent households are slightly more' likely 
.to use home-based carf Ijy non-relativea is probably explained by the availability 
of more disposable incomo. Similarly, a greater proportion of two-parfc.nt 
full-time userF, (30 oi- more hours) use Family Day Care Homes while fewer use . 
relatives in nnti. 

Of tlu. pendent 'rarhdjlcs examined in this report, these household 
structiiral eharaeterlstics are by far the dominating factors In usage and tend to 
eontrol other dlfferunceH bv such variables as raeo/L-thnlcity and educational 
attainment. Even household Ineomu . 5 largely subsumad as a dominant factor 
except to the extent that the number of Cu.,)loyed parents is highly associated with 
the amount of household ineome. Slngle^Darent households are common among the 
poor, but unemployment is concomitantly high (Table X-2), 

' In concluding that household structurB determines usage, we are, of 
course, only validating what constitutes need for child care services. It is hardly 
controversial to maintain that younger children, employed parertp and single 
parents tend to need more care. 

There Is a paradoxickd old saw in social science to the effect that "no 
slgiiificajit findings" can constitute a significant finding. V/hlle there are, to be . 
siu-e, many significant differences In the ways the various methods of care are 
used, it Is most remarkable that no strong patterns emerged associating types 
. of care with elths^r Hvels of usage or the demography of the respective users. 
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TABLE hi 

-Percent DistHbution of Household by Income Levels 
and Houseiiold Structure 
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It, is i.nportnnl hofe lu .ncierr-uro the dlHtinction between n s^om rolaLionHhiD 
(O.U.. one which is highly OKpUmatory or predictive) and u .ignificant rahition- 
ship (i.e., one which would seldom be observed 1^ chance alone). There are 
irumy significant differenceB to be found In the cross -distrii^'utions of types of 
care used, but not many sti'ong ones. _ ■ 

As a simplified iUuBtration. let us constder the proportions of households 
using various levels of care by age of the youngest children in the hu .holds 
Table'X-4). Let us further assort that certain methods of care, notably nursery 
schools and day care centers, can be assumed a HiorJ to serve primarily 
toddlers and pre-schoolers by virtuu of the program: design, regardless of cost 
or consumer preference. By the same token, before and after school programs 
can belissumed, by definition, to serve primarily .older children who are in . 
school. With these s^eneric explanatory factors In mind, compare^the percentages 
using either 10 .r 30 lioui's per week in each of the major methods o^carc (i.e. , 
CNclude cooperatives, Head Start and, for younger children,, before and after 
school programs). There is simply no dominant pattern favoring any given method 
over ajiother among those using substantial levels of Ciire. 
■ The lesson tQ-be learned hure is that it is dangerous to assume that given 

modes of usage correspond predietal:ly with certain types o€ care. A household 
with a three to five year old receiving full-time care has, for example, roughly 
an equal probability of using in-home care, care In a relative's home, a family 
day care home, a nursery school or a day care center. ' 

' if there is a systematic pattertr underlying the selection of mdthods of 
care, wc have not identified it, although one may very well He unexhumed in the 
data ' V. e suspect, however, that the marketplace dynamie which we might think 
of P-. the "chlld^care dellvery^y.tem" consists of an eclectle set of circumstances 
and arrangements. To th^ extent that a true market system may be at work. It^ 
is appai'ently very Inchoate. ■ _ 
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Ah noted abovio, the ahsmicc of stronf^ patturns in the dlsiributlon of care 
lu ran^binoiits shnulcl not be uonatruud to mean that there are no slpiincaiiL or 
Inipnrtant dlfreronrorf between child care consumcra. Indeed^ distinct statistical 
tendoiUMeB ha\^e been noted throughout for whites ^ blacks and persons of Spanish 
ori^rin. i he most salient differenees are summarized In Table 

Whites j particularly In the middle class, use the preponderance of casual^ 
in-'homc babysitting, especially by non-^relative caregivers. Even controlling for 
income^ the non-related sitter Is largely a white phenomenon, ' ^ 

Of the three princrpal racial/ethnic gToups, blacks are the most llktBly to 
use substantial eare, whether detincd aa 10 or 30 hours a week. This can be 
explained in large part by the fact that a higher proportion of black children live 
in single -parent houHohnlds (Table Blacks arc espcciallv likely to use day 

cai'e centors and nursery schools, . 

■ > ' In contrast, S])anish hQuseholds were obsoi ved to use less child care under 
any definition. f This tendency is not satisfactorily explalnijd by either the higher 
unemplo3aiient|ratc no;t" the smaller proportion of wori iig single parents amon,^, 
Riianish houseljnids, Mor'eover, there is a decided trend in favor of care by 
relatives, parflcularly in Spanish households using substantial levels of care. 
Compensation is also most ^equently exchanged among Spajilsh relatives. It is 
thus reasonably safe to conclude that cultural or soGio-envlronmental differences 
are oDeratlng, i 
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jrcent Distribution of Race/Ethnic Groups by Household Structure 
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How Much Poos Child Care Cost? 

Tho obsorvcd mean wocldy co^i to payiiig households was about 
$15, Of perhaps greater iniportance, tho mean exiDendltures by mothers 
employed full-time was just under $24, As is reported in Volume III, this 
figure corresponds to the mediari upper threshold cost (1, , the most 
respondents would bo able to pay In their current circunistanccs) , Only 
about one in 10 paying users expends $35 or more per week. 

It is, of course, beyond the data to speculate aboLit the nature and 
the attribLrtes of tho care purchased by respf5!idents to this survey. But based 
on costs, it is reasonable to suspect that notwithstanding the sffects of govern- 
ment grants and subsidies, the ^'average" current price of full-^time care is 
not sufficient to support fully^costed care In daycare centers or meeting 
federal standards including the recent Title XX staffing requirements. ^ 

Tv/Q Ye ar Olds: A Specigil C ase 

Two yeai" olds weru observed to use more care than oiiy other single 
year of age. This finding Is particularly Important since two year olds are 
often considered by planners and caregivers to faU into a lard of gray ai^ea 
between ''infajits" aiid '^pre-schoolers. Man^/ centers, for example^ do 
not accept cMldr en under t^vo and a half, Lf represents the modal of age 
for entry into the ''child care system,'' then it is reasonable to suspect that 
discontinuity of care may be caused by tradition^ opinion on the need for age 
segregation and the optimal age limits for formal tnetltutional care* 
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Supplenieiital Tabulations: 
nstinirited Nimihcr i^f Children (in Ilundro' 
Using Mt*thc)ds n]L Care Selected 
Deniograiihic CharrictoristicH aiid Ai^o 
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PJ.hCtMT (lfl).'^» 



7e.7ig 



2100 
14.9 



1 1235 

79. e 



729 

5.2 



16 
0. 1 



ALL USING CHILilSEN 19812 lUOoO?, 



Pc-r-CcNT 



3115 
15» 7 



15697 
79,2 



934 
5, 0 



16 
0,1 



****** ♦**♦*♦* ***5**»¥ «♦ ♦UNCQ* * 

A-S 



erJc 
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CHILDREN KCCtl^ING CAYCARE CSKTIR C.APfc 0V 
AG'^ ^Nn HDUSEHnLD DiMQGRAPHlC CHA RAC T CR 1ST I CS * 
(Ti^^OL^ IMrLUOcS ALL USSRS PhGARDLtSS CF A^CUNT USED.) 



BY P A K ^ M T • 3 ■ 
M^KIT4L .STmTLS 

BY f AKc.a^S 
lM^LCVMlNT ATUS ^ 

EMPLOYcD 

pY KACu/::ThNlCITY : 

WHIT^ 

PlkCENT 

BLACK 

SPAM 3f4/CTHCB 

' BY FGvnRTYy6T ATUS 
.aLLJi-i PQViPTY 

p-Pw^iJT 

hTTHIN 200^ HF FCV, 

' AOuvu 200^ QF PnVa 
PiKCtNT 



PFRCeNT 



n 4t ^ * ^ V ^ ^ i^5f« ^ ^ ^ A 6 t C F C H I L L t^^ c: N I * 



( lOOo «) 

3608 



55^7 
( 10 Jel) 

2061 
( 10 3.* I 

L9aa 

( lOOo 9!) 



254B 
( 10 D. '«) 

{ 100. «) 
5040 



<100.«) 







27 5 7 


1771 






^ O e y 




37^6?. 




239^ 














746 


:H3 2 ■ 


2374 




1 U 2 


£ U 7 


3 5* 7 






1 7 1 Q 


350 




22. l» 


5 8 . 2 




5 7o 8« 


= 958 


26 31 






1.7 4 


H 7. 4 


3 U 6 




210 


1 'j. ^ \ 


'^7 A 




10. 2 




10^2 


20 .7 * 


229 , 


1 1 A / 

1 lo^ 


^ v P 




11.5 


58.6 


29.9 


28o3« 




163fl 


572 






44,3 


.22,4 


15.7t 


337 


8 7n 


19d 




2 3. B 


62.2 


14.0 


56,0.* 


748 


2 2S2 


17«J7 




I4e8 


4 5e4 


35,6 




139 7 


5151 


2724 




14g6 


S3a7 


28,4 



211 
3o 1 



92 
U4 

2 ?2 
7. 9 



205 
3.7 

119 
5,8 

0 

0,.) 



= 89 
3. 5 

0 

0.0 

211 

4,2 



324 
3.4 



A-8 



0 

ERIC 



CHILDREN R£CGIVING,CAPE IN A CCQPERATIVE PPQGRAM . . 

BY Anr= AND HnbSEHOLD nEMCGHAPHIC CH^ C T £ R TS 1 1 C S • 
(TABLP INCLUDES ALL USERS RLGARDLESS OF .AMCLNT US^Da ) 

^ it^W * ^^f^^ ^ ^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^ ^ 

y,t^.^^i ^1^. ^ - ; A Gt Or CH 1 LDREN • 

HDLSEHJLD * ^ TOTAL USKRSi ^^^-^^ — = — 

\ CATiiGO^Yi ' ^' NUMBi^ PERCENT ^ C'-2^ j-5^-6-9^lO -13 



Ni:RITAL STmTLS 



PEkJcNT - 






1750 

33e a ' 


• 27 2 3 , 
52.5 


55 2 
10» 7 • 


15H 


NCT MARrklcD ^ - ' ' 


271 




6 7 ■ 


146 
52. 7 


64 
23.1 


0 

•;> .0 


EV eiST« S 7' 
cHPLOYM(£NT jTaTUS : 




s 










jiHPLjYcD 
Pt^CCi^T 


( LOQ^^i 




5 lab 


I 72 
• 19* 2 


I 7 7 
19.8 


9q 


NuT ;:HPLJY£C 
■^LftC^NT 




a 3 M 6 i; 


1357 
29. 7 


26S 7 
£9.1 


439 
9. 6 


73 
1. 6 


6Y KMCu/SThMI CI ^Y i 














^ hFUT^ 


( JOO.I) 


86. 31 


I ni 


5417 
51,4 


444 
9.5 


126 
2o7 


EL ACK " 
P^PCiNT 


272 
( 1 3Js 1 ) 


5. J^' 


32 
1 U3 


64 
i 3. 5 


144 

52.9 


32 

u. a 


SP^Nl iH/DTJicP 
PfvKC-iNT 


,' \ 9u 

( 1 




15. 1 


3BQ 
79. 2 


,2B 
5. 7 


U 


bY PaVcaTY STATUS 














■ i 

BDLC/^ PjVlRTV 
PLrCtin • 


■ I 7 
(1.13.%) 




0 

0.0 




1 7 
ICO.O 


Q.O 


'WiTffli^ 200'^ jF POV3 

p.:pC£nt 


72i 




178 

a4. 7 


360 
49, ^ • 


152 
21. 1 


,32 
. 4.4 


AbDV^ 2aa.€ OF PGVo 

l\ ■ p£aCiL/4r 


^262 




1454 


2299 
53,9 


383 
" 9. 0 


126 
3«0 


L L USING CHILORFN 


5460 




1317 
3 3» 3 


2869 

52e5 


616 
11,3 


153 
2.^ 



i / " • , 

' ********* **Sb ******** 
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CHUDPfrN RSCHIVING BfiFGRt' AND AFTER SCf-CCL^C*RE 
BY AGt i^NQ HnuSEHOLL DbMQGRAPHlC CHAR AC TfcB I ST 1 C 
(TABLE INCLUnES ALL IJS£HS HEG4PCLtSS CP AHCUNt USED^I 



^ ^^i^^^^ t^t ^^^^^^^ ^^'^^ "^^^^ '^^ 

t -rfs*. 4i » ^ ' i« ^ 3^ ^ ^ A G F CP C H I L C R'EN r * 

HnuSthOLO 
CATcOUr.Y I 



* TOTAL USERSt ^^^^^^^^^^m ^ = — * 

H KUMBtR PtRCLNT ^ .0-^2^ 6-9^ 10 1 3 



14Y H ^ h L NT * S . 



PlRCCNT 


I i 9 ) 5 




u 


' 5 u 7 
3ft 


61 J5 
^3. 9 


724 3 


' NCjT MmKkIC? 


2 n 56 


I 7 a U 


u 


1 1 Q 


77 7 ' 

27, 0 


196 5 

68, 8 


GMPL J YM T b T-ATUS • 














cf^PLCVtO 
P ctRC CNT 


^ t# 


"T A e i '•I 




1 19 
1 .7 


2606 
37.8 


4 178 
60.5 


NuT ^L^^FLOY£□ 
' PERC LNT 




583 


0 


5G7 


4271 

4 3o 3 


SCBO 
5U5 


EY RACL/3THNrCITY* 














M^T- 

- P ckC uIn T 


1 '♦43 3 

( lOOe 1) 


y 6 « i 7 


U 

U. 0 


R Q ^ 

•4.1 


c t i g 

42,4 


7 7i I 

53,5 


BLACK 

PukCuNT 


1150 


6 # 9 ^ 


0 ' 
0,0 




362 
31, 5 


756 
65,7 


SPAN liH/UTH^P 
P.HCnNT 


1 1 ru 


7, j 


0 

OoO 


0' 

0 9 0 


J "3 7 


7ol 


BY P JVcR TY STATUS 














SlLuti PQVcRTY 
PLRC uNT 


1331 




c 


Q 

0,0 


, 35o8 


855 
64,2 


wlTHIs 20)? PUV 
PjkCtNT 


79 5.3 
(I ,%) 




0 

0,0 


86 
3.0 


119 7 

40, 6 


1665 
36,4 


AbOVc iubl QF PnVp 
PE^Ca^T 




7 1 . 


0 

O.G 


53 8 
5,1 


4622 
43, 8 


5393 
51, 1 


A^b L L.SING CHILDf^PN 16761 
PEREc^lT ^(ICy^i) 




0 

0,0 


tiih 
3,7 


6877 
4 U 0 


9253 
55,2 



' ■ ' . ' ■ ' A-8 ■ ■ 



29H 



CHlLn^iCi>l RECCIVING CARt IN A hEADSTART _FRC.GBA?'_— — 
BY ACF \m HQUStHOLD nsC'DCRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS 
(TAaUE INCLUn--S ALL USERS f«!:GAPOLESS CF ANCUNT LSf;:).) , 

» #ii 

HCLS^H^LC / « TCTAL USEhSi • — — — 

-ATcGURYJ * iMUMB;-p Pt=RC^NT * . U - 2 * 3 - 5 * fi - 9 » lu -13 * 

'dY P ^R;:i>iT' S ' 

MACITAL SJATLS ,• 





737 

( inna^) 


56,6^ 


2 2_„/ 


53b3 


\ 28 7 
3 B 0 9 


• 35 
4,7 


NuT M *\ H ^ i c 1 


5aB 
( 103.? ) 




0 

0 0 0 , 


462 
P. l. B 


•103 
18, 2 


J 

CO 


EY P'UHT»S 
EHPL:"Yi^^KT STATUS : _ 


• 




- — ■ 


— — - - - 






P C K w ^ 


( IJ Jo* ) 


17o U, 


0 

0,0 


159 
71. fc 


6 i 
2 8, 4 


0 

i\ 1'% 
u. □ 




lU 50 




22 
2.0. 


64.4 


327 
30.3 


35 
3. 2 


av RACc/hThN 1 CITY : 






ft 








.P,_\:c'.T 




4 6a O f 


0 

y. 0 


421 
TO. 3 


178 
29,7 ' 


fl 

■' 0.0 


dLACK 

Pc-JC^NT 


( I'. ) 


35uOf 


2 2 
4.8 


287 
£2.«i 


14 7- 
32, 2 


0 

OoO 


. SPA;m1 jH/OThFR 

' p:,k^£NT 


247 


19,0? ■ 


0 

0.0 


14 7 
59 ,5 


6 5 
26.3 


35 
14,2 


BY PCVc'^Tr STATUS 














Ri. LUW POVaRTY ■ 

P L^%C uNT 


{ i.n.1) 


S4o l« 


22 
3.4 


E 1,5 


15. 1 


0 

0.0 


TrHI N 100% OF FCV 
^LkC uNT 


• 589 
{ 100.^) 


32,&# 


0 

Jt 0 


221 
5 9.4 


158 
40.6 


0 

0. ) 




160 


13. 4« 

1 

1 


0 

OoO . 


9C 
56.3 


35 
2U9 


3 5 
2 1.9 


< i 

L L U,SIi-.G CHlLDHi- 


N ' 1302 
( lOO.'IJ 




22 
U7 


U55 
4 5 •7 


39 Jv 
30,0 


35 
2«7 



ERIC 



^ * 299 



